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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY—A DIFFICULT SUBJECT. 


DRAWN BY Miss G, A, Davis.—[See Pace 400.] 
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UCH has been written about the justice of the pension 
(I) claims of veterans. It is a new thing for a Union veteran 
to write in opposition to the demand for liberal pensions. Mr. 
Andrew Van Bibber, of Cincinnati, in a caustic editorial contri- 
bution to these columns, which will be printed next week, takes 
the ground that the veterans should not ask for any more than 
they have received. His argument is presented in a very strong 
and forcible way, 





THE DESTINY OF CUBA—ANNEXATION. 


AD and silent Cuba,” exclaimed Mr. Louis Boner, of 
66 New York, after looking well over this island. Itisa 
very expressive sentence. Not even a liberal treaty 
with the United States can open the mouths of its people in a 
practical protest against the harsh exactions of the Crown. 
Nothing but annexation can relieve these citizens of the burdens 
the Spanish Government heaps upon them without stint or con- 
sideration, and there is something pathetic in watching the long- 
ing glances which all classes on this island are casting across the 
ninety miles of water which separate these acres from the land 
where the stars and stripes float. Itis their only hope; although 
they fully appreciate the obstacles in the way of their joining 
hands with it just now, save ina commercial union. Yet they 
believe those barriers will be broken down at no very distant 
day, and that they will come under that government, the lan- 
guage of which they do not speak, but with which nearly all their 
material interests are allied. 

That will be a glorious day for them, and an important one 
for us. The sugar plantations, rich as they are now, will double 
in value within six months, and the tobacco-fields will respond 
as freely to the touch of enterprise, now apparently dead here. 
The magnificent forests of mahogany and other hard woods in 
the undeveloped part of the island, the like of which cannot be 
found anywhere else, would quickly be utilized. Some important 
mines of copper and iron in the same section would soon be de- 
veloped. Now only one-eighth of the island is responding to tlie 
touch of man. American vigor and money would soon add fresh 
fields for cultivation, and new pine-apple gardens, banana orchards, 
and orange groves would soon spring up on lands already aban- 
doned or never made to yield'up their riches. Three full crops of 
corn would be gathered every year, and other products, now un- 
known or untried, would spring asif by magic from soil the pos- 
sibilities of which the human mind can scarcely conceive. The 
island which now manufactures nothing except a few jellies, 
jams, and cigars would soon utilize some of its produets and 
buy largely of ours. 

A leading merchant of Cuban birth, after saying that annex- 
ation was inevitable, declared that under a government where 
there was any freedom of thought and action his native land 
would become the new EI Dorado, where not only rich fruits, 
flowers, sweets, and tobacco thrive, but where all efforts would 
be gilded with gold and all life a dream of prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

How different the picture now. Everywhere, and among all 
classes, the low mutter of discontent can be heard, and the devil 
of discord is not wanting. Yet, so severe is the political and 
military control, that almost every one hesitates to speak with 
much emphasis in rebuke or criticism of the systematic oppression 
the mother country practices here upon her subjects. The fecling 
is sullen, if it is not loudly expressed. Heretofore, the native 
Cuban has been the only antagonist of Spain’s policy toward this 
island; but now the Spaniard who has interests here grits his 
teeth and under his breath condemns the power that exacts the 
best red blood from the bone and sinew of this people. He, like 
the native, has been forced to see that his best interests are 
bound to suffer until there is a radical change in the processes 
of government. That can never be expected so Jong as Spain 
rules, and no one is so well aware of the fact as those who dwell 
on, and gather from, this soil. 

Two gentlemen met on Ouispo Street the other day, one an 
American and the other an eminent Spanish merchant of Havana. 
The former has been for years largely engaged in the Cuban 
trade. He said to a third gentleman who joined the pair: 

*T can take a hundred thousand dollars and conquer Cuba 


single-handed, and I only want twenty-four hours in which to 
do it.” 

“ Why do you want so much time?” suggested the Spaniard. 
“Twelve hours would be ample.” 

This illustrates the temper, not only of the man whose ma- 
terial welfare is centred in beautiful Cuba, but of the careful 
and conservative merchant in New York, who for thirty years 
has conducted a big business with “ the ever-faithful isle.” The 
day is not far distant when it will no longer bear that tide. The 
rising of every day’s sun marks one more notch on the stick ofa 
new career toward which this people are tending more rapidly 
than any stranger can appreciate. One needs to study closely 
the conditions of this life and its relations with the outside world 
to appreciate just how much there is that is strong in the new 
game which the people of this big patch of land in the ocean are 
just now playing. It is full of promise in the near future for the 
new dispensation which is only waiting to take a vigorous hold 
upon this soil, which yields more for mankind than any equal 
number of acres on the earth. Our people know little of its 
power and possibilities, because we are so busy with ourselves 
and the new enterprises which pushing genius is constantly in- 
truding that we have little time for our neighbors. 

Reciprocity and closer commercial relations with Latin-Ameri- 
ean countries will soon bring us in quick touch with what may 
readily be considered as a new people to us in a fiscal sense. 

ut reciprocity with our great nation is only a diplomatic make- 
shift, of no lasting value to the people of this island. It is a good 
thing from the start for us; but not for them, except that it wil! 
hasten annexation. The moment we begin to trade without re- 
straint, our impress will teach them new lessons and feed the 
flame of discontent now burning brightly. The new treaty fora 
few years longer affords the Spanish Government an opportunity 
to tax the eight hundred thousand people who bear all the harsh 
burdens it puts upon them without a murmur, to collect about 
thirty millions a year without return as the price of oppression. 
The men who have to stand this extortion, whether they be 
Spanish or native Cubans, feel bitterly as they see the price of 
their lands lowering in value every year, and all their best ma- 
terial purposes suffering for the want of good government. 

The policy of the present Administration upon economic affairs 
is a strong play for the United States, and momentarily of bene- 
fit to the Cubans. It will give us a market for thirty thousand 
barrels of American flour a month, and a fair place for other prod- 
ucts. But that is the least question involved, so far as this land 
is concerned, for the future. While we buy more than ninety 
millions of dollars’ worth of the products of Cuba and the rest of 
the world only takes twelve millions, we have far greater inter- 
ests at stake than mere dollars and cents. The sugar and tobacco 
which grow on this island are shipped in great bulk to the 
United States, and our sweets and fruits come almost exclusively 
from Havana. Yet, until the wisdom was asserted at Wash- 
ington which made this reciprocity treaty possible, we sold little 
or nothing to the “ Queen of the Antilles,” except sugar machinery. 

It takes about twelve hours to go from Havana to Key West, 
and the business bond between the United States and traffic here 
is very close. The influence of American life and manners upon 
the people of Cuba is‘not very great in a social sense; but it is 
important in the economic one, and is growing every hour. The 
closer the association the better. The past winter more Americans 
went to Cuba than ever before, and the effect upon business was 
marked, for nearly all the stores now have clerks who speak our 
language and advertise the fact in their windows. A few years 
ago such a thing was unknown. Both Spaniards and Cubans 
have been affected more or less by the commercial ties which 
our trade relations have woven, and every year, as Cuba grows 
more and more into a great winter resort for our rich citizens, as 
it is bound to, the bands will become closer. This new practical 
plant of annexation may not blossom very soon, on account of 
the diplomatic complications which cover it with a tin pan. But 
it cannot be kept within the narrow limits of its present curb 
very long, and then there will be a demonstration of sentiment 
and action that will surprise everybody. 

The best bread in the world is made in Hayana and other 
places in Cuba. Most of it is kneaded and baked from American 
flour, and I have seen the original packages, with the stamp still 
on, that had been shipped from New York to Barcelona and then 
back to Cuba with six dollars a barrel added to the cost for duty 
and transportation. ‘$he new treaty, if ratified, changes all this, 
and gives the Ward line of steamers alone twenty thousand bar- 
rels of flour a month, and saves these citizens a hundred per 
cent. upon all their bread-stuffs, as well as upon other important 
articles of every-day consumption. Perhaps no more broadening 
and civilizing influence has been felt in this trade than that 
splendid line of steamers which runs down from New York to 
Havana, and from thence to Mexico, which is controlled by 
what is known as the Wards, and its usefulness wiil be largely 
increased when the free trade begins. The ships of this line and 
the cargoes they carry have been the wheelbarrow that has carted 
the brick and mortar for the new building of sentiment and power 
that it has taken many years to construct, which is now nearly 
ready for the roof. Mouarchical countries are slow, and peo- 
ple reared to revere royalty and the political church move slowly, 
and yet, often to surer purpose than the rush and crush of our 
hasty spirit. Trade is a great thing to bring peoples together, 
and that is what makes the Ward line such a factor in this grow- 
ing communion between the United States and Cuba. 

Havana is an interesting place, nestling along an arm of the 
sea which pushes into the land from the ocean for a couple of 
miles. Itis a rich market-place for the products of the wonder- 
ful acres which surround it and the beautiful evidences of hus- 
bandry that are seen in every direction while journeying from 
point to point through the island, It is a very fit chief city for 
a tropical country, where sunshine and flowers are seen all the 
year around. The conditions of country life about it are queer 
and grand by turns. The magnificent homes of the rich planters 
are in striking contrast with the queer little thatched-roof huts 
without floors in which the peasantry who till his acres live and 
seem to be happy. All classes love and take their ease. Even 
those who work the great sugar factories seem never to be in a 
hurry, and surround their work with a good deal of comfort. 

To an American the scenes along the roadside and on the 
great plantations are absorbing and instructive, especially to the 
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young. Clothing plays a very small part with them, and sugar- 
cane and fruit is about their only want in tle way of food. 
From the strange, traveling shoemaker-shop to the urchius who 
sell flowers and lottery tickets, there are various grades of hu- 
manity, all worthy of study. The lives of women are so secluded 
that very little is seen of them except in the evening, when they 
walk on the plaza to hear the music, or sit behind the iron- 
barred windows looking sad and beautiful enough to remind vou 
of the pictures of Charlotte Corday. They feel the exactions of 
taxation in what they wear as well as the men do in everything 
that relates to their lives. 

The Captain-General gets as much salary as the President of 
the United States, and the head of the church half as much, 
with power to exact about what he pleases. The army to keep 
these people silent and sad costs twice as much as the one we 
maintain for 65,000,000 of people, and it has nothing to do ex- 
cept to make itself offensive to those who have to pay and say 
nothing. There are more than 80,000 armed men here who rep- 
resent the cruelty of the mother country. They are so divided 
and so used as to menace the native population as much as pos- 
sible, and from seven o’clock in the morning until seven o’clock 
the next morning there is nothing but a display of the mailed 
hand of a monarchy without heart and without integrity. That 
is why these people tind no relief in what is called diplomacy, 
and the treaty obligations which give Spain one more opportu- 
nity to suck the blood out of a rich community, and to whose leg 
it has a very stout string. There is, however, a very sharp knife 
in very dangerous hands getting ready to cut it at the earliest 
opportunity, and Spain is well aware of the fact. That is why 
the soldiers are here to annoy the natives, and they do it. 

Cuba is no longer “ the ever faithful isle,” only as bayonets 
keep it so. Twenty of the leading merchants of Havana, in 
conversation the other night, agreed to the declaration that there 
is no permanent relief except a political union with the United 
States. Among the number were both Spaniards and Cubans, 
who until now have never acted in concert. But the situation 
is so grave that the combination between those who till and 
those who sell has reached the point where self-preservation 
touches the thermometer at blood heat. If one could give the 
names of the men and the firms from which this inspiration and 
these facts are drawn, the world would be astonished that such 
a revulsion of feeling could have taken place since this question 
was brought up. Spanish merchants who a yeur or two ago 
would have been indignant at the suggestion that there should 
be any change in the existing relations between Cuba and the 
mother country are to-day willing to acknowledge, under the 
rose, that there is no possible way out of the pending difficulties 
except annexation to the United States. One of the most im- 
portant dealers in Cuba said to me: 

“ All our interests are with your country. We have no other 
market and can find none. Spain is of no value to us as a pur- 
chasing power, and the other great nations of the Old World 
have enough of their own to take care of. They do not want 
our products, and your country could starve us into annexation 
in a month if it wanted to. But why do that when it is so easy 
to buy for asong that which is worth millions? We have been 
badly advised. Some of the leading houses of New York that 
do business with us say that the President will not put a duty on 
sugar, even if we have no satisfactory treaty. I am assured that 
he will, and I hope so. Then the question of annexation would 
solve itself, and we would very soon find ourselves a dependent 
upon the political authority of the United States, as we have ever 
been upon its financial powers. That would be the best thing 
in the world that could happen to us. It would duplicate the 
value of our lands and give us a spirit that we have never felt. 
I regard annexation as inevitable, and a reciprocity treaty only 
delays the hour.” 

Were not these the richest acres in the world how would 
it be possible for the people who till them to stand the drain 
the Spanish Government puts upon them? Everything is taxed, 
and the rate is very high. In our country you could get upa 
riot which would mean a great deal in the way of death and de- 
struction if the Government undertook to exact in time of peace 
a revenue stamp every time you signed your name. Bui the 
authorities do more than that here. Even your name on a hotel 
register is taxed five cents, as is everything else that can be 
reached, until the yearly extortion reaches nearly thirty-five dol- 
Jars per capita. That isa good and sufficient reason why they 
will be satisfied with nothing else except annexation. They 
want the fresh inspiration that political union with us will 
mean, and all the treaties that can be devised by the cunning 
tongue of man will never satisfy them. 

The sugar and tobacco crops this year are unusually large, 
and the prices set by the markets of the world for these com- 
modities is liberal. Thus those who pay about $30,000,000 
taxes are not bankrupted by the demands of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment; but people get tired of being robbed. That the 
1,500,000 people of this island, all told, 800,000 of whom have to 
pay the bills, can be prosperous under such extortions is due to 
the wonderful gifts of nature, which grows any number of vege- 
tables in twenty days after planting, and sugar-cane has to be 
replanted only once in twelve years. The richness of the soil 
and the equability of the climate are the two levers thut lift 
much gold into the Spanish treasury. 

Naturally there ure differences of opinion among these people 
upon the subject of government. Some of the natives prefer an 
independent one of their own, so that they can have a revolution 
every weck or so, as they do in South America. Then there are 
left a few of the unterrified devotees to Spain; but above and 
beyond all are those important Spaniards and Cubans who sce no 
great future for their island except in annexation to the United 
States. Our relations are so close that they will almost strike 
fire across the channel between Havana and Key West, and they 
will soon become closer. Our influence is being felt on the other 
side of the island, where new iron mines are being worked by 
Americans, and here and there you can see their hands in the 
great drama, the success of which is in the womb of the future. 

A year ago almost any one would have thought a person 
crazy who would have predicted the present situation in the best 
outlying province that Spain owns. Now those who are most 
interested in the development and present of Cuba look toward 
our land ag its only hope, But all men are carefully watched, 
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and the Government undertakes to put its mailed hand upon 
every man who differs with its policy, and they therefore wait 
and keep silent. Sad as all this is, there are some bright sides 
to the picture. 

There are music and flowers without stint. Pretty women 
tread the piazza in the evening. There is light and movement 
then, bright and brisk as any one can desire. There is repose 
and comfort in the heat of the day, and good things to eat and 
drink in nice cafés with pleasant surroundings after twilight. 
Theatres with song and bullet, as well as play-houses where 
stroug plays are given, are plenty. For these people are fond 
of amusements and all the best colors of existence. Therefore 
all is bright and beautiful in social life, and only the American 


When Cuba gets that it will go next to Para- 
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spirit is wanting. 


dise. 


SOUTHERN COMMON SENSE. 


HE newspapers of the South—some of them, at least—are 
taking a bold and decided stand against Southern as well 
as Northern The Dallas News, for instance, 
severely scores Assemblyman Baker, representing Tom Green 
County, in Texas, for his folly in asking, when the appropriation 
for the State Agricultural College was under consideration, * if 
the professors of the college were not Northern Republicans.” 
The News, with a fearless pen, rebukes Mr. Baker, and asks 
him to remember that “there are brave and honorable men in 
all parts of the South who wear mourning in their hearts for the 
infant of Confederacy that died in swaddling-clothes. But they 
do not vaunt their grief, much less do they make war upon their 


sectionalism. 


late enemies, or visit proscription upon the younger generation 


to whom the war is only history.” It adds: 


** Political opinions in Tom Green County and in Texas do not bar the 
settler from any political or social privilege. Such assurances are made 
in some part of Texas every day, and let it be understood that, so far as 
the great mass of Texas people is concerned, these assurances are given 
and kept in good faith. Few people inquire or care whether a professor 
in the agricultural and mechanical college, a practicing physician or 
lawyer, a preacher or school teacher, a farmer or mechanic is from 
Georgia or from Maine, is a Republican or a Democrat, a Baptist ora 
Presbyterian. Mr. Baker is one of the few. But if there is to be, as ap- 
pearances now indicate, a conspiracy on the part of these few to act up a 
Texas political machine through which all educational, eleemosynary, and 
municipal officers must pass, and if that machine is to be the inner circle 
of the Democratic party, the sooner the conspirators are unmasked and 
dethroned the better for Texas and Democracy.” 

In the same vein the Fort Worth Gazette, one of the most in- 
fluential papers of northern Texas, prints a communication from 
a correspondent, who deprecates any discussion of the treatment 
of Confederate prisoners in the North. The writer says he was 
a Confederate soldier, and could tell a painful story of his im- 
prisonment; but he has no doubt that much suffering was in- 
tlieted by harsh treatment of prisoners on both sides, and that 
the North and the South should be willing “to let the dead past 
bury its dead, and to look ahead and not behind them, thereby 
throwing no impediment in the way of uniting the two sections 
of our country.” 

This is common-sense talk, and the more we hear of it on 
both sides the better for the welfare and prosperity of our com- 
mon country. 


THE MILLENNIAL PREDICTIONS. 


W EK have received several communications regarding Professor 
Totten’s series of articles coucerning the Millennium, the 
We print 
herewith one or two of the more interesting letters at hand: 


last of which appeared in a late issue of this paper. 


PROFESSOR TOTTEN’S VIEWS SUSTAINED. 

‘*To THE Eprtror:—I have been much interested in the astro-chrono- 
logical writings of Professor Totten, of Yale University, several articles 
of which I have read 1n your journal, as well as the first three studies in 
his first(quarterly) series of ‘Our Race.’ [have carefully examined these 
chronological calculations because, without having known anything 
of Professor Totten or his writings, lam about publishing some volumes 
treating on the same subjects, to which I have given close attention 
for many years. And it may be of interest to you and also to your 
readers to know that the result thus far of my examinations is that I 
find Professor Totten’s historical searches and researches, and his 
chronological calculations, without error. I also find that astronomy, 
correctly understood, wholly corroborates the Bible chronology in 
every particular. AndI perceive that Professor Totten has the im- 
portant advantage of an accurate knowledge of astronomy. From my 
standpoint I find the primal days of Creation are as absolute verities as 
are our Diurnal, Annual, and other well-known cycles; that the cosmic 
‘evenings’ and ‘mornings,’ which constituted and comprised the 
first primal seven days of primordial time, have continued ever since, 
and will ever continue their due re-occurrence in the siderial order, as 
do other cycles of the siderial universes; that during the cosmic night 
(in contradistinetion to the cosmic day) our solar centre, in reciprocity 
with the innate dynamical forces of our planet—earth—gives us our 
solar days and nights, according as*‘we confront toward or turn away 
from the sun; that when the cosmic day dawns under the rays of another 
and greater Light-giver, or empyrean sun, our solar centre ceases to 
give light by day, and our moon to shine by night, because our sun is 
then eclipsed by the greater light. The prophet Isaiah emphatically 
avers that this greater light is none other than our Lord Cisaiah lLx., 
19, 20), who comes and reigns as the all-glorious EmpyrREAN SuN oF 
RIGHTEOUSNEss. I find also that those primal cosmic days are cycles 
of long duration, be the great light thereof what it may be. But we 
need not here calculate the length of those eons. It is enough to 
note that Scripture very clearly states that ‘one day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years us one day.’ I find also 
that the beginning of the present current cosmic night dates back 
anterior to anything known by man, except by inference or conjecture, 
according to the developments of science, inspiration, or Divine 
intuitive illumination; that the now rapidly approaching cosmic day 
will be an epoch equally as long as the now receding cosmicight shall 
have been, —the evening and the morning comprising the cosmic 
cycle or the one primal day of Creation, probably equal to 365,000 solar 
years—a fleeting moment, as it were, with Gop, in respect to primordial 
time; that during the cosmic day—the great Sabbatic day of Divine 
rest, or the grand harvest of the cosmic generation of generations—all 
mankind (inclusive of every other creature susceptible of perfection) 
will attain such immortality. (See Isaiah xxv., 7, 8. and 1 Cor. xv., 
51-58.) It may be, however, that the coming day of the Lord our God 
is the great, grand Sabbatic eon, the Siderial Sabbath of Sabbaths mys 
tically foreshadowed in the prophecies. 

*“ ANDREW JACKSON ROGERS, 
**245 Broadway, New York City ” 


“To THE Eprror oF FRANK LEsLiz’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY :—For 
the last twelve years the writer has been a student of the prophetic Script- 
ures, and am delighted that you are giving the world the warning of one 
who knows whereof he speaks. Professor Totten's (or, as he prefers to 
call it) God’s chronology, cannot be impeached. Although my own 
chronological lines differ altogether, as to starting points, from Professor 
Totten’s, this end of these long lines reaches almost the same point in the 
near future. Professor Totten starts with the Kingdom of Babylon, 3377 
a.M., and closes in March, 1899. According to his work the ‘door o 
mercy ’ closes in March, 1892. My own lines begin with the date of the 
Jast captivity of Judah by Nebuchaduezzar and the destruction of Solo- 
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mon’s temple, 3416 A.m., and are in lunar years. (All Jewish years are 
lunar.) From this starting-point, 1260 years lunar lead up to the Mosque 
of Omar, 463814 a.m. (the abomination that maketh desolate), and from 
this point ‘ time, times and a half’ (1260 years) bring us to 5861 a.m. 
The thirty days that are added in Daniel the Prophet must be used 
here, and they end in July, 5890 a.m., or our July, 1892. The Bible is 
silent as to the event of that date, but it does look as if Professor Totten 
had ‘hit the mark’ when he says ‘mercy’s door closes.’ Daniel gives 
us forty-five days more (forty-five lunar years) from this date before the 
period of full blessedness, but our Saviour, in speaking of these awful 
days, said,,‘for the elect’s sake, they shall be shortened.’ Shortened 
how much? Who knows? Ina nutshell this gives the results of years 
of study, and it amazes me that from different standpoints Professor 
Totten and your unworthy scribe differ but four months in the result of 
their work concerning the ‘ beginning of the end.’ 
** Respectfully, 
** BALTIMORE, June 25th, 1891." 


JOHN R. PHILLIPS. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue celebration of the fortieth birthday of the Troy (N. Y.) 


Times 


best tribute that can be paid to the ability of its founder and 


is announced. Its remarkably successful career is the 


present senior proprietor, the Hon, Johu M. Francis. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Ottawa recently wrote to this paper 
severely denouncing an editorial which stated that Sir Hector 
Minister of Public Works, had been 
charged with serious misdemeanors. 


Langevin, the Canadian 
Now comes the statement 
that the testimony against him is so direct, and the proof so posi- 
tive. that he has accepted * presents” from contractors on the 
public works, that he intends to retire from the arena of’ public 
life. This is a sufficient answer to the indignant letter of our 
correspondent. 


THE dispatch announcing that the Rev. Frederick L. Stevens, 
of New Haven. had become insane by brooding over Professor 
Totten’s millennial contributions to this paper is denied by 
Lieutenant Totten. He says that he doubts very much that Mr. 
Stevens is insane, and adds that the latter was more interested 
in Professor Totten’s race studies than in his millennial theory. 
Professor Totten’s articles discussed in a clever way a subject 
entirely worthy of discussion, and we see no reason why they 
should have alienated the mind of any thoughtful, well-balanced 
man. 


TuE column devoted weekly in this paper to the discussion of 
Wall Street matters, and edited with such care and accuracy by 
the well-known writer, “* Jasper,” has attracted very general at- 
tention and commendation. A subscriber at Pittsburg, 


Ve 
a., 
voices the sentiment of many others. He writes to renew his 
subscription, and says: 

**T subscribe for your paper on account of the conservative and sensible 
articles written on finance and Wall Street by your correspondent, 
* Jasper,’ although, independent of * Jasper,’ I consider your paper well 
worthy of support and a great public educator.” 





THE statement by Mr. EF. H. Wells, of FRANK Leswig’s Ex- 
ploring Expedition, that a railroad across Alaska to the Behring 
Straits is entirely practical, was called to the attention of Charles 
Francis Adams, recently president of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and he says that he is equally persuaded of the fact that the 
time will come when a railroad will be needed, and will be re- 
munerative, from Winnipeg northwesterly through the mining 
country of Alaska. 
attracted general attention, and it is within the bounds of reason 
that his prediction will be speedily justified by the course of 


Mr. Wells’s statement in these columns has 


events. 


SoME patient grubber, after obscure statistics, furnishes us 
with the following remarkable figures: He says that there are 
1,200,000 pianos in the United States, every one of which was 
made in this country excepting 2,000 that were imported; that 
there are 250,000 pianos sold to households in which there is no 
one to play them, and that they therefore remain dumb and un- 
opened throughout the year. He furthermore states that there 
are 100,000 parlors in the United States where the furniture is 
The parlor 
is simply kept as an adjunct of a well-furnished house, and not 


never uncovered because no compary is entertained. 


for occupancy or use. 


TuE proposition made by the postmaster of St. Louis to the 
the postmaster-general, that postal cars be run on the street-car 
lines in large cities. so that local mails can be more promptly 
handled, is worthy of attention, and is to be shortly tried for the 
first time in Buffalo, N. Y. While there has been enormous 
improvement in our postal facilities during the past few years, it 
is the general belief that the present arrangements are quite in- 
convenient as compared with what the future will bring by the 
use of pneumatic tubes, house letter-boxes, and other appliances 
just beginning to attract attention, and which will require time 
for their practical development. 





Ir is a revelation of the extent to which the use of narcotics 
has increased, that an institution is about to be erected in Brook- 
lyn for the sole treatment of victims of the morphine and cocaine 
habit. Dr. J. B. Mattison, who has devised a unique method of 
cure, is at the head of the movement to build the Brooklyn Home 
for Habitues, the first institution of its kind in the United States, 
and which it is proposed to devote exclusively to the treatment 
of the victims of narcotics. Arrangements have been made for 
the care of twelve free patients, while others will be obliged to 
pay. 


being successfully raised, and the home will be erected during the 


An endowment fund of $60,000 for the free wards is now 


ensuing summer. 


Tue South is no longer solid for Cleveland. 
of Georgia, in an interview in the Washington Post, says: 1 


Senator Colquitt, 


find a growing feeling against the advisability of renominating 
Mr. Cleveland, and I do not believe that the South will advocate 
The antipathy to 

Senator Pugh, 


his candidacy when the convention is held. 

him is due to his views on the silver question.” 
of Alabama, in an interview in the New York World, also op- 
poses Mr. Cleveland on account of his silver views, and adds: 
* At least eight-tenths of the voters of Alabama want free coin- 
age. What is true of Alabama, I think, is true pretty generally 
of the whole South.” Senator Pugh also finds fault with Mr. 
Cleveland for having, as he says, “insulted the South” in his 
Buffalo address, by using the words, * when the Government was 
assailed by rebellious hands.” Senator Pugh said those ‘ re- 
bellious hands” would be at the ballot-box in the next Presi- 
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dential election, and, what is more, * they will be present at the 
next Democratic National Conyeution, and their owners will have 
something to say as to whether Mr. Cleveland or some other man 
shall be the candidate.” No doubt 

Pugh is altogether too sensitive. Mr. 


this is true, but Senator 
Cleveland has only said 
To hold 
to the contrary is only to revive resentments that are rapidly 


what the South should be willing to admit to be true. 


and generally being buried with the past. Let us have peace. 
It has often been observed that criminal, political, agrarian 
and communistie outbursts seem to follow each other in waves, 
and that there is a noteworthy concurrence in extraordinary 
It was but recently that the omnibus-drivers of Paris 
struck and won a signal victory. Hardly had they resumed their 
duties before the omnibus-drivers of London followed their ex- 


events. 


ample, and the scenes of discomfort and demoralization in Paris 
were surpassed by those in London. The success of the London 
strikers will, no doubt, signalize the beginning of a similar agita- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic, and the wave of discontent 
among the omnibus and street drivers will roll along until it 
shall have spent its force, perhaps, upon the shores of Australia. 

THE reputation of the New York Court of Appeals has 
always stood so high that no shaft of criticism dared assail it. 
It is, therefore, all the more surprising to read in the New York 
Tribune that one of the attorneys who is suing the elevated rail- 
road of this city for the injury it has caused to property-holders 
declares that this important litigation “ was suddenly advanced, 
without the knowledge of anybody except the attorneys in the 
suit,” by the Court of Appeals, and that the property-holder 
whose interests were involved learned only at the last moment 
that the case was to be argued. This is a strange and unusual 
imputation on the methods of the Court of Appeals. The ele- 
vated railroad litigation involves so much, and is of such great 
importance to vast property interests, that anything like the 
bringing of improper influences to bear in its progress would be 
justly regarded with the gravest suspicion. 


Sik Epwarp CLARKE is credited with amazing audacity in 
having dared to take the Prince of Wales to task in the bacea- 
rat case, while summing up for the plaintiff, Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. Sir Edward Clarke is the solicitor-general and an offi- 
cer of the crown, and it was supposed that he would be deterred 
by the royal presence from speaking out bluntly in behalf of his 
client, whose interests were opposed to those of the Prince of 
Wales. 
his client had signed a confession that he had cheated at bacea- 
rat simply because he wished to shield the Prince of Wales from 
a scandal. While Sir Edward was bold in his utterance, his 
action was not more extraordinary than that of a juryman, an 
humble occupant of the jury-box, who dared to rise in his seat 
to cross-examine the Prince of Wales. 


The most striking declaration of Sir Edward was that 


Evidently royalty is held 
neither in fear nor favor in England by a part of the people. Per- 
haps it has proven itself unworthy of either. 





Oxk of the laws passed by the last Congress provided for the 
humane treatment of cattle exported from the United States to 
foreign countries. Secretary Rusk has just issued new regula- 
tions for vessels engaged in such transportation, which provide 
that cattle shall have abundant room, ventilation, and comfort, 
while in shipment. The frightful stories of the cruel treatment 
of cattle on Atlantic steamers told by the papers of England and 
the United States lead to the belief that this legislation should 
have been enacted years ago. In this connection a curious state- 
ment is found in an English paper. It reports as an actual fact 
that, at the suggestion of Dr. Verincourt of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the farmers in Russia preserve the sight of 
their herds of cattle in the blinding snows of certain provinces 
by casing their optics in immense blue-glass goggles. A dispatch 
from Vienna says that the entire supply of blue-glass of that city 
has been exhausted for this new purpose. This extraordiuary 
report comes from the London Optician, 


THERE is a general demand abroad in favor of the remission, 
if not the abolition, of tariff duties on imported provisions, and 
particularly on imported grains. France 
to this demand, and in the lower house of the German Diet, re- 


has made concessions 
cently, a member made a sensational speech arraigning the 
Government for not abolishing duties on grain, and thereby 
cheapening the price of food for the people. 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, a demand was being urged 


At the same time, 


for a reduction of about fifty per ceut. in the duties on grain. 
The significance of this condition of affairs lies in the fact that it 
has been said that foreign nations would retaliate against our 
protective policy by imposing restrictions on the importation of 
At this time, when the harvests of 
Europe promise to be exceedingly deficient, the demand for cheap 


American food products. 


food is intensified ; but it is a demand that exists at all times, 
and when made by the masses no Government dare oppose it. 
Even England had to yield under the tremendous pressure of 
popular feeling against her corn laws years ago. 
Tuosk who have said that California wines can never be 
brought to the perfection of the French vintages will be inter- 
ested in the fact that the most prominent vine-growers of France 
Wher- 


ever American vines have been used either to take the place of 


have recently given the highest praise to American vines. 


the French vines or to furnish opportunities to graft French vines, 
the yield of wine-making grapes is declared to be as good as, if 
not better than, that given by the French species. The phylloxera 
invasion threatened the absolute destruction of the wine-making 
industry of France, and the only successful resource upon which 
the vine-growers of France could rely in their emergency was 
the use of American vines. 
tected from the phylloxera, and this has led to the belief that the 
eontinued culture of the French stock iu France has exercised a 


They seemed to be peculiarly pro- 


debilitating influence on its vineyards, and rendered them an 
easy prey to the phylloxera, while the wilder and more vigorous 
American vines have thus far resisted the attacks of the insects. 
It will be a comfort to American viniculturists to know that 
they are on an equal footing in some respects with their French 
competitors, 
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MUSICIANS IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, CHICAGO. 


KENTUCKY.—THE ELKS’ MONUMENT RECENTLY UNVEILED IN CAVE HILL 
CEMETERY, LOUISVILLE.—Puoro by KLavser. 


THE ELKS’ MONUMENT, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HE recent reunion of the Order of Elks in the United States held at Louisville, Ky., was made 

the occasion for the formal dedication of the ‘“ Eiks’ Rest” in Cave Hill Cemetery, and the 
unveiling of a handsome and appropriate monument in the burial plat. The ceremony was 
witnessed by some ten thousand people and was at once interesting and impressive. The first 
attempt to establish a suitable resting-place for Elks was made in 1870 in New York. Since 
that time appropriate resting-places for the dead of the order have been established in all parts of 
the country. The Louisville monument is of bronze and is nine feet two inches high. The base 
is of Vermont granite and has a height of five feet. 


NOTABLE KANSAS WOMEN. 


5 Oe NANNIE HEALY, a notable Kansas woman, whose portrait appears on this page, is 
of the purest Castilian type and of Spanish descent. Her dark, liquid eyes look out at you 


from under a broad, ivory-tinted brow, crowned with a wealth of lair. The only color that marks 
her face is the vivid scarlet of her lips. Mrs. Healy is of an artistic temperament, but she is more 
admired and better loved for her charming verses. ler poetry is tender and pathetic, with some- 
times a minor chord of painful sadness. Mrs. Healy is the wife of Mr. P. V. Healy, one of the 
wealthy capitalists of Wichita. 


NOTABLE KANSAS WOMEN.—MRS. NANNIE HEALY, OF WICHITA. 
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THE LOVE NATURE. 
ao ot generous Nature is to those who show 
44 >A sympathy with her! 
How all the shrubs and trees 
Put on their tenderest green, and flowers blow, 


OF 


How every breeze 


Seems a caress! 


And even birds and insects seem to know 
Your heart, and strive, each in his way, to please! 
The birds build at your door, the honey-bees 
Are sure of finding sweets where’er you go— 
Since every rose will blossom at its best 
For those who have the rose’s love within. 
The heart that blesses others will be blest; 
The lives that look for blossoms, blossoms win; 
The love of birds will build a song-bird’s nest 
Upon a bough where winter snows have been. 
Mary A. MAsoy, 
Soutu Mountain, BinGuamToy, N. Y. 


“GIN A BODY MEET A BODY.” 


By A. H. STERNE. 


OU see, it all happened this way : Nick 
Weybridge had been waiting at the 
Grand Central Depot. for the arrival 
of the western express, by which was 

The 


express arrived up to time, but with 


due his old chum, Reggie Bell. 


no Reggie therein. At which collapse 
of plans Nick, mightily wroth, strode 
for the street, with hands shoved deep 
in his trousers’ pockets and his chin 
stuck out squarely in front of him like 
the jaw of a surly bull-dog, muttering 


strong words about “ that ass. Bell.” 

“ What's that about Belle?” fluted 
forth a sudden sweet voice. Sulky 
Nick looked up and beheld two big 
velvety brown eyes smiling into his—eyes belonging to a face 
that Greuze would have loved to paint, with its dainty oval, its 
peach-bloom cheeks, and its hair whose silken net seemed to 
possess a magical attraction for gadding sunbeams. The owner 
of the eyes and voice was, to use the language of art, a study in 
black and white; to speak plainly, a young woman coquettishly 
arrayed in a widow’s semi-mourning. 

‘© What's that about Belle? Don’t you blame me, sir! Why, 
it’s all your own fault, you horrid impatient boy! Here you are, 
calmly strolling off into the street instead of waiting where I 
could find you, and you look as sulky as a bear witha sore head, 
too!” 

Nick’s only answer to all this was a blank stare. 

“ Why, what's the matter?” she went on. “ You don’t seem 
to know your own cousin.” Then, with a charming pout, “I’m 
surely not grown so very old and hideous, Mort, that you can’t 
recognize me!” 

Here was evidently a big blunder. Deceived by some resem- 
blance in feature, and misled by the chance remark about Bell 
which she had overheard and which she took as an allusion to 
herself, this charming stranger had mistaken Nick for some 
Western cousin she had come to meet. Now, if the tempted one 
—for the girl was really uncommonly pretty—had been a straight- 
walking, sober-minded young man with a modicum of conscience 
he would have flouted the temptation and set the lady right 
with a polite bow and explanation; she would have apologized— 
as if there were any need for apology—bowed, blushed, and fled ; 
and Nick would have seen her face no more, which would have 
been a great pity. So he, who in no wise resembled the afore- 
said strait-laced. sober-minded young man, having no conscience 
to speak of, and being endued with a forehead of bronze and the 
tongue of the Old Serpent, after the first shock deliberately up 
and spake : 

“Well, my dear,” as calmly as if he had known her from a 
child, “ I waited and waited, and not seeing you, concluded you 
weren’t going to turn up. But I’m awfully glad to see you.” 
Which was true. “ As for your changing, why, I never saw you 
look so pretty in all my life.” And this statement also was, as 
Chadband has it, “‘ terewth indeed.” 

“ You were very impatient though, Mort—and stupid, too. So 
there! But I'll forgive you, dear. Where’s your luggage ?” 

“ Oh, that'll be sent on after.” 

“Well, come along then; the carriage is waiting.” 

“ Whew!” whistled Nick, under his breath. “The carriage 
is waiting, eh? This is a high-flyer and no mistake. Wonder 
who the deuce she is—for that matter who am J, too? She’sa 
thoroughbred, evidently ; s'pose the ‘dear defunct’ was some 
bloated old bondholder who married her for the sake of her face. 
By Jove! a spanking turnout, too. Shall I back out here? May 
turn out another case of ‘ vaulting ambition,’ etc. No; I'll hold 
on. She can't eat me, in any case; 1 could eat her, though—she’s 
quite sweet enough. Well, my Rubicon is this carriage-step, and 
here goes to cross it,” and he followed the widow into the 
victoria. ‘‘ Wonder who on earth I’m supposed to be, though? 
Mort, she called me. Mort? Hum! Stands for Mortimer, Mor- 
ton, and Mortuus, too, for that matter. Kgad! an omen. Per- 
haps I’ll wish I were dead when she finds out the lay of the 
lund.” 

“Well, Mort, and how is everybody at home?” 
they swept up Madison Avenue. 

“Oh, they’re all right,” answered the impostor with a vague- 
ness perfectly touching in its infinitude. 

“IT should so like to see the old place again. IT must try and 
get up there next season. How long is it, Mort, since I was last 
there ?” 

No answer from the nonplused one. 

“ All right, dear; I won’t bother you now, as I see you want 
to look at the streets, you rustic old thing, you!” 

“ Ha! ha!” sniggered Nick in his sleeve. “I am evidently a 
hayseed. New York, I see. is the Promised Land to me. So 





she began, as 


be it. my newly acquired coz.” 
And taking the hint the wily Nick began to examine the 
, brown-stone fronts of the avenue with au interest almost sus- 
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picious in its intensity. He particularly delighted his innocent 
victim by the sublime ingenuousness with which he inquired, as 
they caught a glimpse of Central Park, what “ that green place” 
was. The delight she took in tutoring his simplicity averted 
awkward questions. Besides, it was infinitely diverting to an old 
At last the carriage 
stopped before a handsome brown-stone house. 


rounder—old in experience—like Nick. 


“Poor, dear Edward's sister is stopping with me, you know, 
but she’s out to-day, so we shall be all to ourselves to talk over 
old times. Won't it be jolly ?” 

Nick hardly seemed delighted by the thought of the pros- 
pective jovialty; in fact, he heartily wished himself out of his 
scrape. But there was no retreat now; he had burned his boats. 
So up he went to his dressing-room, ostensibly to wash off the 
travel-stains of a journey he had never taken, really to throw 
himself on a couch and rack his brains for plausible myths about 
people and places he had never seen. 

The way of the wicked man is hard. Nick found it extremely 
so, and he never enjoyed a good dinner less. The inevitable ex- 
So 


’ 


amination began. “I'll try murdering ’em,” he thought. 
whenever he got mixed on the genealogy or personal history of 
any harmless person or persons he ruthlessly slew them and 
Whole 


fumilies went at a swoop; when necessary he raised an epidemic 


buried them away far out of the reach of all questions. 


—typhoid, cholera, grip—he didn't care what, as long as he got 
awkward customers out of the way. Samson’s biblical jaw-bone 
was an inefficient weapon for homicidal purposes compared to 
Nick’s ‘‘ jaw,” and poor Belle was in an excess of grief and 
amazement at the recent loss of so many friends. Finally, he 
struck on a snag in the shape of a youg lady whom he had con- 
signed to an untimely grave—from too much cigarette smoking, 
quoth he irreverently. Unluckily the fair Belle had had a mes- 
sage from the dead in a week-old letter. Then things got worse 
than ever for the culprit. He got inextricably entangled in the 
prickly branches of the family tree: hopelessly lost in the lanes 
and by-ways of the local topography. Still, with courage worthy 
of a better cause, and a supernatural calmness born of despair, he 
lied on by the car-load. 

“ Tlow’s Zoz0?” asked his unconscious torturer. 

‘“*Zozo?” dubitatively. ‘“‘ Wonder who the devil Zozo can be? 
So silly to°"give any one a name like that! 
Ill chance it, anyhow!” Then, aloud: 

“Oh, Zozo! Zozo’s all right.” 

“How can you say so, when you yourself wrote me he was 
ill, poor dear !” 

“Oh, yes, of course! How silly I am! 
fever, but he’s much better now.” 

“What do you mean, Mort? 
of a horse with scarlet fever.” 
“Great Scott!” groaned the pseudo Mort, “‘here’s a how-de- 

Kr—er—Oh, 


S'pose it’s a baby. 


He caught scarlet 


Scarlet fever! I never heard 


do! Er—Horses often 
get scarlet fever, my dear. but of course you couldn’t be expected 
to know that. Why, that bay mare father bought only last 
year “ 

Belle started up from the table with a shudder ayd stared at 
her visitor as though at a maniac. 

“You must be mad, Mort. Poor uncle has been dead these 
ten years. I don’t understand you at all.” And her frame shook 
with excitement. 


yes, 


Don’t you know? 





Nick nerved his flagging wings to still higher, more cerulean 
flights of imagination. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Belle, darling ” (and the villain lingered 
over these words as over sweet morsels); “ but didn’t you hear 
of my terrific accident ? 
head very badly. 


” 


I fell down an old quarry and hurt my 
Why, at times, especially when I’m fagged 
a bit and bothered with questions, my mind becomes a perfect 
blank, and I make a horrible hodge-podge of everything. My 
head feels as though it would burst at this very minute.” This 
last with a groan of most ghastly dimensions. 

The poor girl was completely hocused, and was amazed and 
indignant that she had not been told of the “terrific accident ” 
before. Then she cooed, “ Poor old hoy, poor old head!” so 
soothingly that it sent a thrill of rapture down Nick’s worthless 
frame.- And she stroked that head, hard as the nether millstone, 
#0 lovingly with her soft, plump hand that the Machiavellian one 
felt his crest rise, and patted himself on the back, all of which 
only hardened him in his sin. And when she refrained from 
asking any more awkward questions he gloried in his successful 
villainly, and laid himself out to kill. And as he looked well, 
and talked well, it was not long before the fair widow lay— 
metaphorically speaking, of course—at her fictitious cousin’s feet 
in an excess of reverence and devotion. She could hardly con- 
ceive the great change that had taken place in him since she 
had seen him last. 

“You've developed awfully, Mort, in the last two years.” 

“Mort,” with a grim smile, thought to himself that the next 
two hours, perhaps, would see even a more awful development 
of himself and things in general. 

He put the finishing touch to his work just as he was leaving. 
He would have been content with a hand-shake by way of adieu, 
but poor Belle, with a charming pout and a most provocative 
raising of her blossom of a mouth, delivered herself into the 
hands of the enemy by pathetically remarking: 
mean, Mort; you haven’t kissed me once yet.” Nick quailed;,. 
even he was touched by this absolute trust. He felt almost 
inclined to blurt out the whole truth and then run for his life, 
but that sunny, inviting smile would have melted an iceberg; at 
all events, it melted his scruples, and the caitiff glued his lips to 
hers in a most uncousinly way —that is, if cousins kiss as 
cousins should. The idea that something was wrong flashed 
for an inconceivable moment across her mind, but flashed away 
as quickly, and after giving him copious but more than needless 
instructions as to his way home bade him to lunch next day. 

Nick walked to his lodgings in a hardly enviable state of 
mind. 

“T’ve made an infernal brute of myself—perhaps worse. But 
I really couldn’t help it; she’s such a dainty little thing. Why. 
hang it, T’m over head and ears in love with her already, She'll 
never forgive me that kiss, though. What on earth must I do? 
I can’t deprive the poor little woman of her newly acquired 
cousin without any explanation. Weigh, ho! I 
clean breast of it to-morrow,” 


“You're very 


must make a 
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With which virtuous resolution he turned in. But, alack a 
day, Nick was a bold, bad man, and at heart quite unregenerate ; 
so next day, instead of pleading guilty and throwing himself on 
the merey of the court, as he should have done, he lapsed into 
error and marched into my lady’s bower with a cousinly swag- 
yer. Which abated the moment he saw the inmate, for there was 
an ominous glitter in that litthe woman’s eye that gave him a 
goose flesh. The game was up, he saw at once. 

“ Kindly 


* Good-day, sir,” said Nemesis in a morning. gown. 


explain this to me.” And she handed him a telegram: 
“Mrs. Brathwaite. 
ing next week. 


Not that Nick read all this. 
minious position that the letters swam before his eyes. 


Sorry couldn’t come. Mother ill. Com- 
Mort WHITTAKER.” 


He felt so ashamed of his igno- 
All he 
could see was a cruel finger and contemptuous eye directed to- 
ward the door, which enunciated * begone ” more pointedly than 
any words eculd do. Nick’s first impulse was that of headlong 
flight. Then his forensic instincts came back to him—for he 
was a rising young lawyer—and he resolved to make a speech 
for the defense. So he came to grips with Mrs. Brathwaite 
without more ado. 

““My dear Mrs.—er-er-er-Blank” (this in the most dryly 





comical way that made the widow, ever in her anger, bite her 
ee My 
dear Mrs. Blank, I will offer no excuse for my abominable econ- 


lips to prevent a smile, and won a hearing for Nick). 


duct and extraordinary tissue of lies, though I have one which 


ought to plead powerfully in my behalf.” Tere he made a 
motion as though to point out his client, and gestured at those 
silent jurymen—not more wooden than many live ones—the 
chairs. “That excuse, madam, is your own face. Yes, madam” 
—and he grew aptly alliterative—“ your face was my fall and 
Sotto voce—* Sounds like a line of poetry, 


As a fact, she did seem to be sottening 


will ever be my fate.” 

and ought to fetch her.” 
somewhat. Then our Choate in embryo went on, just picking 
himself up in time from starting his peroration with a “ Gentle- 
men of the Jury.” ‘Madam, speaking frankly, I regret to have 
to state that Iam not one bit repentant—as far as my own sin 
is concerned—for what I have done. In such a cause, and for 
such a reward as a few words from those lips, though I may 
say I am naturally truthful, I would perjure myself any and 
every moment of the day. Any man would have committed the 
same fault, tried by the same temptation. 
helped himself. Simon Stylites himself”—and he rolled off the 
name in a most sonorous fashion—“ would have shown his ap- 
preciation of your charms in the same way as I did if you had 
come up to that ascetic old party and looked and talked as you 


No man could have 


did with me.” 

And so on, and so on, for half an hour, ending up with patech- 
ing together Viola’s two sentences, “Though I am not that I 
played, Iam a gentleman,” after which came his pedigree from 
the first generation thereof, so that he overwhelmed the poor 
little woman in a torrent of words. Then. too, she was half in 
love with him already, and secretly admired his consummate 
cheek. Finally he left his card, begging to be allowed to call, 
having obtained her assurance that she would think over the 
matter of a free pardon. ; 

Less than a week after all this came a note for him: 

“DEAR Mr. WeYRkRIDGE:—Out of my great mercy you are 
forgiven. I shall expect you to five-o’clock tea. Yours, ete. 

“ BELLE BRATHWAITE.” 

Nick went to that five-o’clock tea, and to many other five- 
o’clock teas and other functions at the same address. The re- 
sult of all these visits is that an argument has sprung up be- 
tween them. Belle has been bitten by the sacred Egyptian bug 
that the Bernhardt brought over, and is mad to visit the Pyra- 
mids and the Nile cataracts, while Nick says that the “ 
of Switzerland and Italy is the proper thing for a newly married 


doing ”’ 


couple. 


FUTURE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA. 


USTRALIA has at last confederated—on paper. That is to 
L\ say, the convention called to discuss the federation of the 
colonies has voted it a desirable thing, and this unanimously. 

The nomenclature chosen—'t Commonwealth ” and * States” 
—is not so indicative of a permanent British connection as the 
* Dominion” and of Canada; but, onthe other 
hand, they have voted, as far as a convention without any 
powers could vote, $50,000 a year at least to their Governor- 
And this will, without doubt, be increased when the 
constitution comes to be ratified by the various colonies who 
will compose the proposed commonwealth. Australia wouldn't 
be Australia if she were satislied without going one better than 
the United States and Canada. She would despise herself if she 
only paid her Governor-General a mere Presidential salary. 


THE 


* Provinces ” 


General. 


The constitution in brief formulates that the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Australia will consist of the Queen (repre- 
sented by her Governor-General with a salary of not less than 


ae 


50,000 a year); a Senate, consisting of eight members from 


7 


each State, chosen by the States’ Parliaments for six years, but 
one half to retire every three years; and a House of Repre- 
sentatives on the basis of one member for every thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants (but no colony to return less than four mem- 
bers). Every member of both houses will receive $2,500 a 
year for his expenses, and the Governor-General will be advised 
by a council of seven Ministers, who may sit in either house, and 
who will divide $75,000 a year between them. On the vexed 
question of the powers of the Senate « compromise is proposed. 
The powers of the upper house will be co-ordinate with those 
of the lower house, except in respect to laws appropriating 
revenue or imposing taxation. These must originate in the 
House of Representatives, and the Senate may affirm or reject 
them, but not amend them. The Senate, however, may return 
such bills to the lower house, requesting it to amend such bills, 
and the lower house may or may not act upon the advice, etc. 
The Commonwealth of Australia will not be confined to the 
mainland colonies, Victoria, New South Waies, Queensland, 
South Australia, and West Australia, but will include, also, little 
Tasmania, lying at Victoria’s feet, New Zealand, and presum- 
ably Fiji and South New Guinea, The wealth and strength of 
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Australia, of course, lies on the eastern seaboard, Queensland, 
New South Wales, and Victoria absorbing nearly three out of 
the four millions of population, and containing an even greater 
proportion of the wealth of the country. South Australia, which 
includes the whole centre of the continent from north to south 
(by the absorption of the northern territory formerly known as 
North Australia), is very poor and very slow-going, and West 
Australia, with its poor forty thousand inhabitants to colonize a 
territory one-third the size of the United States, hardly counts. 

As soon as the three eastern colonies have sanctioned the Feder- 
ation act in their Parliaments, the commonwealth will be practi- 
cally started. -South Australia, West Australia, and Tasmania 
will have to fall in, and it makes no difference whether New Zea- 
land, situated nearly a week’s steaming-distance away, falls in 
She is far enough off to make it a matter of indiffer- 
ence. But her statesmen throughout have shown a very states- 
manlike view of the subject, and there is not the least likelihood 
of any trouble coming from that direction. 

Many people in this country imagine that the federation of 
Australia is a fact accomplished. Let no one hug this super- 
stition to himself. It is only unanimously recommended by a 
convention that has no more power to enforce its desires than 


or not. 


the Peace Society. 

The tug of war has yet to come. What seemed perfectly 
simple and inevitable to the gentlemen who composed the con- 
vention may appear as difficult as a copyright bill when it comes 
to be the bone of Parliamentary contention in each colony. 

The gentlemen who composed the convention were the men 
of the highest intelligence in the land, the premiers and most 
prominent men of their respective colonies. To such men the 
noble idea of a federated Australia would naturally appeal; but 
all kinds of difficulties and delays may arise when it comes to 
buying up Parliamentary majorities with promises of local bridges 
and board-schools to constituencies. 

That there will be a federated Australia, called the Common- 
wealth, or what you will, no one can doubt. It is simpy a ques- 
tion of time. But there are various grave obstacles to overcome. 
Uniformity of tariffs is one of the platforms, but the two greatest 
colonies, who have between them more than half the aggregate 
population of Australia, cherish diametrically opposite views of 
fiscal policy. New South Wales goes in for free trade. Victoria, 
which has enjoyed extraordinary prosperity. and has her bank- 
ing deposits per head about fifty per cent. higher than in any 
other country of the world, believes in the United States theory 
The other colonies range between them with 
varying degrees of protection. Who is to give way? So far 
Victoria has been the lever of the Southern hemisphere, as con- 
taining the richest and most energetic population. But the Sir 
John Macdonald or Gladstone of Australia is a New South Welsh- 
man, Sir Henry Parkes, who first opposed federation, tooth and 
nail, and then, when his last domestic “ cries,” The exclusion of 
the Chinese, and Justice for West Australia, had fizzled out, sud- 
denly changed his front and came out an ultra-federationist. If 
New South Wales had always held this position, federation 
would ere this have been established. 

The other most prominent objections are likely to come from 
the Imperial Government, the Australian having modestly sug- 
gested that he should like. in his federated capacity, to make 
his own treaties and “run” the whole of the Pacific islands. 

Great Britain would then have to spend her whole time in 
trying to keep out of wars with France and Germany. 

I think the day will come when it will be right for Australia 
to assume this attitude, unless in the interval her trade relations 


of high protection. 


with the mother country assume a closeness which changes the 
complexion of things. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE THING UNDER HEAVEN WHICH KEEP 
CANADA AND AUSTRALIA PERMANENTLY THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, AND THIS IS A DIFFERENTIATION IN FAVOR OF 
COLONIAL PRODUCE. 

If Manitoba wheat had a preference in dollars and cents over 
United States wheat, Winnipeg would be the the 
wildest loyalty; and if Austratian fruit and wine were protected 
against Californian in the English market, Australians would 
In the 
eyes of the colonist the mother country enjoys duties, not rights. 


CAN 
INCORPORATED IN 


centre of 


grow more attached to the mother country year by year. 


The best people in the colonies are very fond of England, but the 
average colonist thinks it quite right that England should do all 
that she is willing to do for the colonies, but quite wrong that 
the colonies should be asked to do anything for her. It is quite 
right that England should guard Australia with ships that repre- 
sent many millions of outlay, but quite wrong that while she is 
doing this she should say to Australia: ‘Do nothing to irritate 
the Chinese. They are my most valuable allies against Russia.” 

Now, and for many years to come, England would be far 
stronger without her colonies. They only represent so many 
thousand miles of coast and border line to defend. Every ship, 
every soldier, every pound sterliug of her fighting power comes 
from the British Isles, and the British Isles only. And her 
with her permission, levy duties against her 
exactly like any foreign Power. 
ing with Australia that she has not in trading with the United 


colonies, own 


She has no advantage in trad- 
States. Sentimentally, I would not like to see England lose one 
of the ten million square miles of her Empire, which has taken 
two or three hundred years to build, and holds embalmed some 
of the most glorious pages in her history; but when I hear people 
talking of England being strengthened by her colonies for military 
purposes, I know that they have not gone into the question, For 
fighting purposes she and her colonies resemble a strong man 
with a number of small children—who could help him when they 
grew up, but at present weaken him by his having to guard 
them as well as himself. 

I hold that it is useless for a people to “start in” as a nation 
until it numbers about twenty millions. <A nation of four or five 
millions must either be swallowed up or be a ecat’s-paw. Den- 
mark and Greece and Belgium and Switzerland can hardly be 
said to enjoy national dignity. 

Whenever Australia has twenty million inhabitants she will 
begin to talk very loud. She will let it be known in the most 
explicit way that the southwestern Pacific is her ‘ preserves,” 
that the French in New Caledonia and a few smaller islands, and 
the Germans and Dutch in New Guinea must evacuate, by 
sale or otherwise, but anyhow evacuate, The temper of the 
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people is such that this will be done. Australia is of all places 
most suited to carry on her affairs independently of the rest of 
the world, and internally federated. 


of earth with a surprisingly short coast-line for its area, sepa- 


Her realm is a round ball 


rated by thousands of miles of sea from everything except a few 
islands. 
her from having to consider foreign affairs. 

Her resources are immense. No country is richer in minerals 


And these few islands she will insist on ruling to save 


—one gold mine in one year paid six million dollars in dividends— 
and irrigation is working marvels in fertilization. There is un- 
doubtedly sustenance for a population as large as that sustained 
by the United States at the present time. 
federated ; she will have a great population and immense wealth, 
and she will insist on maintaining a Monroe doctrine over all 


Australia will be 


her part of the Pacific. 

This, when she has sufficient population to sustain her pre- 
tensions, it will be easier to effect if she is separated from Great 
Britain, and so uncontrolled by deferring to interests in other 
parts of the world. For instance, she could say to France, * I'll 
give you so many months to sell me New Caledonia,” without 
thinking of French claims in Newfoundland or a forced march 
through the Channel tunnel. 

Whether she does or does not separate from Great Britain, I 
reiterate, depends on whether any arrangement is made giving 
the colonies a commercial advantage over other nations in British 
markets. 
when it does come will relieve England of a thankless task. 

DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Otherwise separation is a mere matter of time, and 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


{Any of our lady subscribers who are desirous of making purchases in 
New York through the mails, or any subscribers who intend visiting the 
city, will be cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion Department 
to the most desirable establishments, where their wants can be satis- 
factorily supplied; or she will make purchases for them when their wishes 
are clearly specified.] 
dress laws it must be lined throughout with silkk—and shot silk 
A silk foundation is now the rule, and an excel- 


MUSLIN dress does not imply, by any means, the cheap 
simplicity of yore, for under the existing conditions of the 


by preference. 
leut and economical plan is to make one silk petticoat do duty for 
several gowns by the simple means of adjusting it separately, and 
over this the gored skirt will set to perfection, if cut to the figure 
in front and pleated at the back, for even the most transparent 
fubrics are fan-pleated, just the same as the heavy ones. Some 
of the figured organdies which appeared in the shops a while 
ago have been transformed into the loveliest of summer gowns, 
and many show a profusion of lace in their make-up. Bands of 
insertion placed above the hem is perhaps the favored method of 
trimming, and they are either left for the silk petticoat to show 
through, or else have satin ribbon of the most appropriate shade 
placed beneath. 

An evening wrap is an essential with the watering-place ward- 
robe, and the ultimate aim is to enjoy the luxury of wearing 
something which shall be warm without being heavy, and above 
all things, graceful and becoming. Lace is above all the trim- 
ming of the moment, and, as if to compensate for the long time 
during which it has been discarded, it now prevails in our every 
garment, the thicker makes, such as fusil crochet and point de 
Venise, being, of course, the most popular for mantles. The illus- 
tration presents an attractive and novel wrap, which is jacket- 
shaped and hangs in straight, loose kilts from the neck. It is 
made in gray bengaline lined with turquoise-blue merveilleux, 
over bodice and sleeves of white lace studded with tiny jet nail- 
heads, and it is edged all around with black ostrich-feather trim- 
ming. The shape of this garment is also suitable and attractive 
for a matinée or house-jacket, and could be made of foulard, 
pongee, or challis, combined with lace, omitting, of course, the 
feather trimming. 

The three-quarter coat has been gradually modified to suit the 
short woman, and is now only long at the back, and cut away on 
the hips to reveal the waistcoat, which is most made in brocade 
or thick white lace, the latter being, of course, specially adapted 
to cotton dresses. However, the tailors all predict a long reign 
for the three-quarter coat, and that next season it is to be longer 
than ever. Many of the exclusive yachting coats are now made 
as long as a gentleman’s frock cout, and decorated with very 
large engraved gilt buttons. Iridescent beads and tiny spangles 
have almost entirely replaced the colored jewels which in the 
early spring studded nearly everything in the way of trimming 
and head-gear, but of course jet obtains—it is immortal, and 
never entirely dies out of public favor. Dresses of fine cash- 
mere in all pale colors have deep borders of lace appliqué out- 
lined with jet, and corselets or zouaves to match, and sometimes 
merely a Medici collar and cuffs. Lace mantles, studded with 
small clous and tassels, are very much in vogue, and bodices, 
hand-embroidered with 
these clous set in a ring 
of smaller beads, are 
still among the most ef- 
fective modes. 

There is a new fancy 
for attaching natural 
flowers to one side of a 
feather fan, and yellow 
roses go most effect- 
ively with fans of black 
The flow- 
ers are attached by a 


ostrich tips. 


fine invisible wire, and 
dangle most artistically. 
White 
longer as 
formerly 

eately painted, and with 
pearl sticks of a rosy 
white hue, or of deep 
coral, which certainly 
adds to the beauty of 


funs are no 
popular as 


unless deli- 


a deep, rose-colored 


fan, upon which span- 
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gles or even nearls may be seen. A fan is one of the necessities 
nowadays, and it is required to match the gown, the same as the 
bonnet or gloves. 
One of the latest 
tion of a spider’s web, woven in the finest threads of straw. It 


*arisian novelties in hats is an exact imita- 








EVENING WRAP. 

is trimmed on the crown with a trailing cluster of convolvulus. 
shading from purple to pink, and beneath the brim is a bandeau 
of harmoniously-hued velvet. Amongst other charming hats is 
acrumpled shape of black leghorn, with a fold of nasturtium- 
colored velvet arranged to rest on the hair at one side of the 
front, and a bunch of variegated nasturtiums and leaves fixed at 
the back to fall over the low, indented crown. 


LZ, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 
HE new University of the South, located at Sewanee, Tenn., 
is one of the more ambitious institutions of learning in that 


section of the Union. The buildings are situated on the summit of 
a high mountain, which is the property of the university, and are 
constructed of a richly variegated sandstone which has been 
found upon the premises. The style of architecture is Tudor- 
Gothie. The convocation hall, indicated by the square, battle- 
mented towers in the distance, is already completed and tempo- 
rarily used for library purposes and as a gymnasium, Adjoining 
this is the new wing of the university building now in course of 
This wing is the gift of Colonel Walsh of Louisi- 
The lecture 


construction. 
ana, and is estimated to cost half a million dollars. 
halls in the convocation building are reached by separate en- 
trances, one for the students and others for the professors. The 
roofs are covered with red tiles and the walls pleasingly treated 
with turrets and battlemented parapets. The entire exterior en- 
richment of the building is secured by bold projections of rock or 
piteh-faced masonry, the only smooth surfaces appearing around 
the openings and main cornices. The university buildings were 
designed in the office of A. McC. Nixon, of Atlanta, by Mr. 
William L. Stoddart, of New York, in competition with a number 
of architects from various parts of the country. 

One of the most gratifying and encouraging indications of the 
genuineness of Southern progress is afforded by the growing 
attention given to liberal culture and the higher forms of educa- 
tion. There can be no doubt that in the intellectual development 
of the future this university will be a leading and influential 


factor, 





THE NEW “UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH,” AT SEWANEE, TENN. 
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Bob Cook. 
John Rogers, coach. 
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OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION, 


GOLD - MINING ON FORTY - MILE CREEK—MOOSE- 
HUNTING IN CENTRAL ALASKA. 
CONTINUATION OF THE NARRATIVE OF THE “ FRANK LESLIR’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER” EXPLORERS. 

III. 

S we advanced up Forty-mile miners were encountered more 
frequently, and at one point, Bonanza Bar, a company was 
found hard at work trying to build a wing dam, by means 

of which it was hoped to turn a slough of the river from its bed 
and thus uncover a submerged bar supposed to be rich in gold. 
Two previous attempts of the kind at the same place had failed, 
owing to sudden freshets. 

At another point higher up we came upon the only “ wheel” 
on the stream, a large affair closely resembling the agitator 
astern of a Mississippi River packet, and which, turning with 
the current, elevated an endless circuit of buckets filled with 
water to the sluice-boxes above. The wheel was supported on 
a raft, rising and falling with the changing stages of the creek. 
Formerly wheels were often built by miners along Forty-mile, 
but the owners did not use them much. Freshets came and en- 
ticed the wheels away. It was unprofitable for the miners. 

On July 10th occurred the most terrific hail and rain storm IT 
have ever witnessed. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when the storm began. The downpour was so violent that we 
were obliged to fasten the boats and take precipitate refuge in 
the forest. Even there, beneath the spruces, we were poorly 
protected from the celestial grape-shot which soon covered the 
ground so as to hide it from view. It appeared probable that 
the foremost boat would be swamped by the deluge, not being 
protected by a tarpaulin, so a sortie was made to bail it out. 
The man who undertook this job succeeded in accomplishing it 
only by holding a board as a shield over his head, but both 
hands and wrists were covered with red blotches where the hail- 
stones had thwacked and hammered. The storm soon moderated 
to a light drizzling rain, but we were thoroughly soaked by this 
time, and as quickly as possible found a camping-spot. It is at 
a cheerless hour like this that the comforts of a good camp-fire 
are most appreciated. Despite the drenched condition of the 
woods and the steady drizzle of the rain we succeeded in building 
a hot fire of logs,and were soon steaming our clothes and warm- 
ing our chilled selves. Then the muslin shelter-cloth was 
stretched between two trees, supper was cooked and eaten, and 
we wrapped ourselves in our blankets in comfort beneath the 
white roof, watching the lurid tongues of flame leaping defiantly 
upward amidst the hostile rain-drops. 

Mid-day of July 11th found us at Franklin Gulch, practically 
the upper limit of mining operations on Forty-mile, and the place 
where the best gold diggings are located. The gulch is about 
eighty miles distant from the mouth of the creek. It is walled 
in by low mountains on either side, and is fully ten miles in 
length. The considerable stream of water that finds its way 
down the gorge has sufficient volume to make sluicing oper- 
ations practicable during the summer months. 

Observations made during our stay in the vicinity revealed 
some two score of miners working placer claims of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet each, the sluice-boxes upon one claim empty- 
ing the waters of the gulch stream almost into the sluices of the 
claim next below. The pay streak, of coarse, flaky gold, was 
some six feet under ground, and was narrow and erratic, zigzag- 
ing from side to side of the gorge and occasionally disappearing 
for a short distance. Most of the miners were working it in 
couples or companies, the one hundred and fifty foot allotment of 
each man being, in such case, merged in consolidated claims. The 
best diggings in the gulch were paying sixteen to seventeen dol- 
lars per day to the man, while the poorer spots barely yiekled 
six to eight dollars. Men who would work for wages at eight 
dollars per day were in demand. Nearly everybody seemed to 
be making a living; few were doing better. It should be stated 
here that the United States mining Jaws do not limit a man to 
one hundred and fifty feet of ground in placer diggings. The 
arrangement is a local one, made by Forty-mile miners, wh», in 
the inexcusable absence of a representative of the American 
Government, have made their own mining and criminal laws at 
meetings held for the purpose. 

On the day after our arrival at Franklin Gulch a moose hunt 
took place. A miner named Campbell, De Haas, and myself con- 
stituted one party of hunters, while a rival moose co-partnership 
of gold-diggers, Bill Stewart and Fred Nelson, kept us friendly 
company to the hunting-grounds. The scene of our expected 
sport was two small lakes, or ponds, circled about by heavy 
belts of swamp grass and willow, to which the moose loved to 
resort on summer nights to drink and wallow in the cool waters 
and nibble the tender green shoots. These lakes adjoin Forty- 
mile at a point twelve miles distant by stream above Franklin 
Gulch. There the miners have killed many of the noble animals 
without apparently frightening the survivors, or even diminish- 
ing their numbers to an appreciable extent. Moose are, in fact, 
plentiful in central Alaska, and the region bordering upon Forty- 
mile appears to be one of their favorite haunts. This species of 
big game, together with bear and, in the fall, caribou, furnish 
a large portion of the food supply of the interior natives. 

Our expedition resulted disastrously for myself, as I sus- 
tained an injury to one of my limbs which not only partially dis- 
abled me for the trip, but confined me to my bed for over a 
week. De Haas, who separated from the others, was much more 
fortunate, and succeeded in killing a bull moose by moonlight. 
It appeared from his story, told when the other hunters came up, 
that he had been watching on the opposite side of the waters 
when the moose appeared in the pale light, walking slowly and 
majestically down an opening in the woods toward the lake. 
Once or twice the animal stopped and sniffed the air, and then, 
apparently satisfied that all was right, trotted down to the water 
and waded in todrink. The rifle emitted its streak of flame, and 
the stricken animal, turning, attempted to reach the shore and 
escape to the woods. But the leaden pellets proved too much 
for it, and within fifty yards the tundra received its falling body. 

Skinning and quartering that moose was no easy undertaking. 
It took two men to turn the animal over on its back, and then 
considerable muscle to hold it there and remove the hide, How- 


ever, after an hour or so of hard work the meat was dressed and 
quartered, the huge joints having been deftly separated with a 
knife in lieu ofan axe. It took three round trips by three able- 
legged men of the party to get it all to camp. It was then 
loaded into the boats, and at sunrise we were afloat, paddling 
down the swift current and shooting rapids with arrow - like 
rapidity. K. H. WELLS. 


AN EPISODE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
THE Famous LOcoMOTIVE CHASE IN GEORGIA. 


HE illustration given on this page is designed to commemo- 

rate one of the memorable events of the Civil War, known at 
the time as “the railroad raid in Georgia,’’ which occurred in 
1862. At this time the Confederates were concentrating at 
Corinth, Miss.. and Grant and Buell were advancing by different 
routes toward that point. General Mitchell, commanding a 
division of Buell’s army, had, with the view of liberating East 
Tennessee, advanced into the enemy’s country and occupied 
Huntsville, in Alabama, while another detachment had advanced 
to a point within thirty miles of Chattanooga. He felt, in con- 
nection with these operations, that it was necessary to cut the 
railway communications of Chattanooga to the south and east, 
and it was in the prosecution of this purpose that the expedition 
which our picture recills was undertaken. 

This important expedition was intrusted to James J. Andrews, 
a spy in the employ of General Buell, accompanied by twenty- 
four men, who secretly entered the enemy’s territory in ordinary 
Southern dress, and without any other arms than revolvers. 
Their purpose was to capture a train, burn the bridges on the 
northern part of the Georgia State Railroad, and also one on the 
East Tennessee Railroad, where it approaches the Georgia State 
line, thus completely isolating Chattanooga, which was then 
virtually ungarrisoned. 

These men rendezvoused at Marietta, Ga.. more than two 
hundred miles from the point of departure, having (with the ex- 
ception of five, who were captured en route or belated), made 
their way thither in small detachments of three and four. The 
railroad at Marietta was found to be crowded with trains, and 
many soldiers were among the passengers. It was decided to 
make the attempt at capture at Big Shanty, some eight miles 
north of Marietta. Purchasing tickets for different stations 
along the line in the direction of Chattanooga, the party (which 
included two engineers) reached Big Shanty, and while the con- 
ductor, the engineer, and most of the passengers were at break- 
fast the train was seized, and being properly manned, after the 
uncoupling of the passenger cars, was started on its fierce race 
northward. Think of the exploit—twenty men with a hostile 
army about them, setting out thus bravely on a Jong and difficult 
road crowded with enemies! Of course the theft of the train 
produced great consternation, but the captors got away in safety, 
stopping frequently for the purpose of tearing up the track, cut- 
ting telegraph wires, ete. Andrews informed the people at the 
stations that he was an agent of General Beauregard, running an 
impressed powder-train through to Corinth, and generally this 
silenced their doubts, though some acted suspiciously. Kings- 
ton, thirty miles from the starting-point, was finally reached. 
Here the captors and their train were obliged to wait until 
three trains, south-bound, passed by. Foran hour and five min- 
utes they remained in this most critical position, sixteen men 
being shut up in the box-car, personating Beauregard’s ammu- 
nition. 

Just as the train got away from Kingston, two pursuers ap- 
peared, being Captain W. A. Fuller, the conductor of the stolen 
train, and an officer who happened to be aboard of it at the time 
it was run out from Big Shanty. Finding a hand-car, they had 
manned it and pushed forward until they had found an old lo- 
comotive standing with steam up on a side-track, which they im- 
mediately loaded with soldiers and hurried forward with flying 
wheels in pursuit, until Kingston was reached, where they took 
the engine and a car of one of the waiting trains, and with forty 
armed Confederates, continued the journey. 

From this time on it was a race for life on the part of An- 
drews’s men. On two or three occasions, when.they stopped for 
the purpose of loos- 
ening the rails and 
breaking the track, in 
order to arrest the 
pursuit, they were 
almost overtaken by 
the pursuing engine 
and compelled to set 
out again at a terri- 
ble speed. At one 
point at Adairsville 
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would be safe. They made a desperate effort to break the 
rail, but the pursuers were upon them before they had ac- 
complished it, and Andrews hurried on his engine, dropping one 
ear and then another, which were picked up and pushed ahead 
by the pursuers to Resaca Station. Both engines were, at the 
time, at the highest rate of speed. Andrews at last broke off the 
end of his last box-car and dropped cross-ties on the track as he 
ran. Several times he almost lifted a rail but each time the com- 
ing of the Confederates within rifle range compelled him to desist. 

A participant in the feat. in his narrative of the affair, pub- 
lished in ‘* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” by the Century 
Company, from which we gather these particulars, says: 

‘*Thus we sped on, mile after mile, in this fearful chase, around 
curves and past stations in seemingly endless perspective. Whenever 
we lost sight of the enemy beyond a curve we hoped that some of our 
obstructions had been effective in throwing him from the track, and 
that we would see him no more ; but at each long reach backward the 
smoke was again seen, and the shrill whistle was like the scream of a 
bird of prey. The time could not have been so very long, for the ter- 
rible speed was rapidly devouring the distance, but with our nerves 
strained to the highest tension, each minute seemed an hour. Onsev- 
eral occasions the escape of the enemy from wreck seemei little less 
than miraculous. At one point a rail was placed across the track so 
skillfully on a curve that it was not seen till the train ran upon it at 
full speed. Fuller says that they were terribly jolted, and seemed to 
bounce altogether from the track, but lighted on the rails in safety. 
Some of the Confederates wished to leave a train which was driven 
at such a reckless rate, but their wishes were not gratified.”’ 

Finally Dalton was passed without difficulty. A few more 
obstructions were dropped on the track. The side and end 
boards of the last car were torn into shreds, all available fuel 
was piled upon it, and blazing brands were brought back from 
the engine. Reaching a long covered bridge, the car, which was 
now fairly ablaze, was uncoupled; but before the bridge was 
fully on fire the pursuers came upon it, pushed right into the 
smoke, and ran the burning car before them to the next side-track. 
So this expedient also failed. 

With no car left, no fuel—every scrap of it having been 
thrown into the engine or upon the burning car—and with no 
means of further obstructing the track, the pursued party were 
reduced to desperation and, as a last resource, when within 
eighteen miles of Chattanooga, abandoned the train and dispersed 
to the woods, each to save himself. A hunt for the fugitive 
raiders was promptly initiated, several were captured the same 
day, and all but two within a week. Two of those who had 
failed to connect with the party were also captured. Being in 
citizen’s dress, within the enemy’s lines, the whole party was 
held as spies. A court-martial was formed and the leader and 
seven out of the remaining twenty-two were condemned and exe- 
cuted. The others were never brought to trial. Of the remain- 
ing fourteen, eight succeeded by a bold effort in making an es- 
cape from Atlanta and ultimately reaching the North. The other 
six failed in this effort, and remained prisoners until March, 
1863, when they were exchanged. The survivors of this expe- 
dition received medalsand promotion. The monument, of which 
we give a picture, has been erected over the graves of Andrews 
and his companions in the National Cemetery at Chattanooga. 


THE COLLEGE OARSMEN. 


|S igneee the last weeks of June, New London becomes the 

Mecca of college oarsmen. It is hither of late that the 
aquatic sons of Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Colum- 
bia have taken themselves to determine the college champion- 
ships. The exeitement begins with the Freshmen races, and fi- 
nally culminates in the great Harvard-Yale boat-race, where at 
least 20,000 people follow, on train and steamboat, lending all the 
encouragement that strong-lunged collegians and pretty-fuced 
maidens can give. 

Fach year the interest in these events increases, and right- 
fully so. It is here that we find sport reaching its highest de- 
velopment, with never a suspicion of fraud or of sharp tricks 
played by any of the participants. Nothing seems more ridiculous 
to a collegian than the reports sent out by the New York papers 
to the effect that the secrecy of training was due to the influence 
of the betting class in college and out. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It has been the endeavor of every college crew 





they narrowly escap- 
ed running into an ex- 
press train. Fuller, 
the conductor of the 
stolen train, and his 
companions, being ar- 
rested by the obstruc- 
tions of the track, left 
their engine behind 
and started on afoot, 
finally taking posses- 
sion of the express 
passed at Adairsville, 
and turning it back in 
pursuit. 

From Calhoun. 
where the pursuers 
were almost upon the 
runaway train, the 
track was supposed 
to be clear to Chatta- 
nooga. If buta sin- 
gle rail could be lifted 
so as to arrest the pur- 
suit, the runaways 
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MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE GREAT RAILROAD RAID IN GEORGIA IN 1862, 
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to learn as much of their opponents’ forms and to “ give away "as 
litle of their own as possible, So strictly is this rule adhered to, 
that crews frequently have started over the course in New Lon- 
don, rowing its full length for the first time on iuce day. 

Events this year turned out very unexpectedly. When Yale 
was admitted into the freshman race it was thought that the 
contest would be narrowed to Yale and Harvard; but Columbia 
gave both Yale and Harvard a very handy beating—a surprise 
to themselves as well as their opponents. 

The three-cornered race between Columbia, Cornell, and the 
University of Pennsylvania was not unexpected in its outcome. 
The boys of western New York have always rowed well, and 
this year, when they knocked another big chip from the college 
record, it was not a surprise. When records are broken we 
generally look to the sturdy-limbed Ithacans to do it. The suc- 
cess which Cornell has had upon the water has been remarkable. 
This, no doubt, is due principally to the fact that the college is 
located near Lake Ithaca, and also to the further fact that all the 
young men, in going daily to and from the college, are obliged to 
climb a high hill, thus developing the leg muscles, which are 
used so largely on the day of the race. 

But while interest centres in these two races, it is the Yale- 
The interest 
manifested in this race duplicates the interest that is felt in 
But while the races in 
this country have been for the last five or six years merely pro- 


Harvard race which attracts the great crowd. 
England in the Oxford-Cambridge race. 


cessions, on the other side the reverse has been true. This year, 
early accounts led us to believe that Yale and Harvard were 
more nearly matched than ever. Bitter was the disappointment 
of the followers and believers in the blue, to discover that their 
crew, though heavier by seven pounds’ average, was no match 

In the very start Harvard showed its 
Yale splashed, and when it had finished 
The half-length 
lost in the first half-mile soon grew into six lengths, and finally 


for the Harvard eight. 
superiority, and led. 
splashing, rowed the Cook stroke but poorly. 


ended in over eleven lengths at the finish. 

It was the same old story, but it was Harvard which told the 
tale this time to Yale. The reason for the terrific defeat was 
simple enough. Harvard completely outclassed its opponents, 
who, over-weighty, had never thoroughly learned the real prin- 
ciple of the Cook stroke. This stroke, which has for five years 
in succession made the Yale easily victorious, will not, because 
of its one defeat, lose any of its popularity, nor will the faith of 
those who believe it to be the best adapted for college eights be 
destroyed. Bob Cook is still the same old, invincible Bob Cook 
that he always has been, when those to whom he gives his les- 
sons learn them well. The last deviation in the Cook stroke re- 
sulted far more disastrously than did the race of the last week of 
June; and it will take far more than the result of this last race 
to lead to the adoption of anything new at New Haven. 





FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 
RUSSIAN PRISONERS IN SIBERIA. 
W E reproduce from the London Illustrated News two pictures 
of prison-life in Siberia. The illustrations depict scenes at 
Krasnoiarsk, one showing a batch of convicts unloading their 
sledges at the door of the prison, while passing the town on their 
way toa place of penal servitude. In the first picture it will be 
noticed the prisoners still wore the fetters attached to their legs, 
but were clothed warmly in thick greatcoats and caps, with 
stout boots; as well equipped for marching as the soldiers. While 
on the journey, and at this station, each had a small allowance 
of money to buy food; and the peasant market women of Kras- 
noiarsk were permitted to enter the courtyard to sell them black 
rye-bread, tea, sugar, tobacco, and other such articles, through 
an opening in the wall of the building. The picture shows the 
hideously ugly heads of the prisoners as they greedily thrust 
out their arms and dirty hands. 
A PILGRIMAGE IN THE PYRENEES, 

Our illustration on page 398 depicts a remarkable custom 
adhered to for centuries by the inhabitants: of certain villages in 
On the ridge of the mountains of Ron- 
cevallos stand the ruins of a chapel founded by Charlemagne in 
memory of the death of his Paladine Roland, and a small dis- 
tance therefrom a monastery has been erected. Annually the 
male inhabitants of the mountainous districts surrounding Ron- 
cevallos undertake pilgrimages to the monastery to seek abso- 
The penitents, peculiarly attired in black 
loose garments confined at the waist by rough cords, and hooded 
capes with holes for the eyes drawn over the heads, carry heavy 
wooden crosses on their backs, as shown in ourpicture. In this 
manner they walk twenty to twenty-five miles over the mountain 
roads, the procession from each village being headed by the Al- 
‘alde (Mayor), clad in his official robes, and carrying a stick, 


the Spanish Pyrenees. 


lution of their sins. 


which he uses to urge on pilgrims who lag behind. Iaving 
reached the monastery, the pilgrims offer their prayers and vows 
to “ Our Lady of Roncevallos,” and receive absolution from the 
monks officiating in the chapel of the monastery. where they also 


leave the crosses as an offering to the Holy Virgin. 
THe LATE COLONEL LEBEL. 

Colonel Lebel, the inventor of the celebrated Lebel repeating 
rifle, died on June 10th at the city of Vitré, France, aged fifty- 
three years. Lebel graduated from the military school of Saint 
Cyr in 1855; achieved captain’s rank in 1869, lieutenant-colonel 
in 1869. In 1890 he retired from active service suffering from 
heart disease, to whieh he has now succumbed. Colonel Lebel 
has not won any laurels on the battle-field, but his life was de- 
voted to the perfection of fire-arms, and during the last years of 
his service in thg army he was in command of the school for rifle- 
practice at the camp of Chalon. 


LIFE INSURANCE.—CONUNDRUMS. 
bé H A. J.,” of Wheeling, W. Va., says he and his partner 
e are policy-holders in the Preferred Mutual Accident 
Association of New York, and that bis suspicions have been 
aroused regarding the company, and that he desires to know the 
name of a good and substantial accident association in which 
“The Hermit” thinks he can take a policy that is “sure to pay 
indemnity.” 
think the Travelers’ is one of the best of what are known 
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’ companies, and the United States Mutual is 


as the “ regular’ 
one of the best of the * assessment” accident companies, and I 
believe that my correspondent would be safe in taking out a 
policy in either. As to the Preferred Mutual Accident 


tion, I do not think that its last report is as favorable as it 


Associa- 
might be. In saying that, I express the judgment of others. 
For myself, I would prefer a policy in one of the two companies 
I have mentioned. 

“S. M. H.,” at Reading, Pa., speaks of the National Life- 
Maturity Insurance Company, of Washington, D. C., and its new 
investment department. He wants to know as to the solidity of 
the concern. 
of the strongest companies. 


The National Life is not one of the largest nor one 
Its general manager, Mr. George D. 
Eldridge, is a gentleman of experience in the insurance business, 
and of unquestioned ability. I have said before, that my preference 
is for insuranee in the largest and strongest companies, and the 
National Life cannot justly claim to be one of these. 

“ H. B.,” of Maysville, Ky., wants information about the Annual 
Benefit Society of Philadelphia. He asks: 
It is not a company that does any business in the State 


“Ts it a reliable com- 
pany ?” 
of New York, and I have no official information on hand regard- 
ing its scheme of insurance, nor what it offers. 
the short-term beneficial associations, I would not advise the 
taking of a policy in it. 

“FL. S.,” of Rose, N. Y.. wants information concerning the 
Flour City Life Association of Rochester, and 
York State Mutual Benefit Association of Syracuse, and which is 
the better ? The last 
annual statement of the Flour City showed net invested assets of 
about $29,000, and the New York State Mutual Benefit showed 
invested assets of nearly $24,000. The former company paid 
over $48,000 for expenses of management in 1890, and the latter 
company about $15,000. 
should not prefer the former, for I hear that a recent exami- 
nation of the Flour City by the Insurance Department of this 
State did not show it to be in the best possible condition. More- 
over, I am told that it has been trying to re-insure its risks in 
the Life Union Company of New York, which [ do not regard 
While these small assess- 
ment companies sometimes offer low rates and a fair degree of 


also the New 


Both of these are co-operative concerns. 


Neither company is very large. I 


as altogether a sign of prosperity. 


security, one can expect greater security by paying a little more 
and going into one of the strong, large companies. 

Gea 
Chosen Friends Home Loan and Savings League, to which $1 a 


of Laramie, Wyo., wants information regarding the 


month is paid on each share, with a promise of $200 per share 
on maturity in from eight to ten years. 
He also inquires with reference to the insurance or re- 


He asks if it is a bond 
scheme. 
lief feature of the same organization, by which a person aged 
thirty is guaranteed a $3,000 life insurance by the payment of 
monthly assessments of $2.40. He says: “Are these features 
reliable, or mere schemes worked under the guise of fraternity ?” 

In the absence of complete and definite information I should 
say that they were very much like schemes—too much so for me 
to care to have anything to do with them. 

The same correspondent asks for information with regard to 
national building associations, such as the Columbia of Denver. 
which offers large rates of interest and the early maturing of 
their shares. I have not a prospectus of the Columbia concern 
before me: but, as a rule, any scheme that offers extraordinary 
rates of interest and remarkable profits it is well to avoid. There 
is an abundance of capital seeking such opportunities. They do 
not need to go begging. 

** 438 Brrow STREET, SCRANTON, Pa., May 27th, 1891. 

‘“** THe HERMIT’: (1.) Will you please give the reliability of the Order 
of Tonti, of Philadelphia, as per inclosed circular have (since 
March) a $1,000 certificate. (2.) Do you believe it as safe as the Equit- 
able, Mutual, and New York Life endowments ? (3.) What wanta be 
the cost of $1,000 seven-year endowment in the above insurance compa- 
nies? (4.) Also, what of the Mutual Economy Society, as per in- 
closed circulars? I’ve a receipt for $6 from them, that’s all. Had I 
noticed your column I'd be $6 in pocket at least ; but it'll not miss me 
in the future. Long live ‘The Hermit.’ Yourstruly, E. L. M.” 

I answer: (1.) The Secretary of the State of New Jersey, in 
a recent report, insists that the Order of Tonti should be under. the 
supervision of the State. As it is not under State supervision, J 
should be inclined to beware of it. (2.) It isnot as safe as the 
Equitable, Mutual, or the New York Life, that is absolutely cer- 
tain. (3.) The cost of a $1,000 seven-year endowment policy in 
any of the three companies mentioned can be ascertained by 
simply dropping a line to the president of the respective compa- 
nies, addressed to New York City. Be sure and mention your age 
in writing. (4.) The Mutual Economy Society, it appears from 
the inclosure sent me, proposes, in view of the collapse of so 
many short-term organizations, either to discontinue the business 
or to change its character. ‘KE. L. M.” probably knows more 
about it than I do, and I imagine he knows more than he wishes 
he did. So much for not reading FRANK LESLIE’s in time. 


She NHerme. 


WALL STREET.—TOUCHING BOTTOM 
.[.) Y prediction of several weeks ago, made in the face of the 
opposite contention by every financial writer in New York, 
that our exports of gold would be more likely to continue than 
to discontinue, is being abundantly justified, and the mystery re- 
garding these exports still exists. 

Three causes are operating: First, there is the extraordinary 
hegira of Americans to Europe. Every one of these travelers 
takes with him American gold—nothing else but gold is current 
abroad — and in the this 
dollars drained from this country to be spent in Europe. 
the financial complications abroad have led to a general hoarding 
of resources, to be prepared for any emergency or crisis. Thirdly, 
foreign investors, who are 
tendency of the United States to drift to the silver standard, and 
they are preparing in adyance for the coming squall. 

Meanwhile, money is superabundant both at home and abroad, 
the stock market drags, and sellers are at the merey of buyers. I 
will not say but that this peculiar condition of affairs may con- 
tinue for some time. I doubt, however, if it will continue until 
fall. Meanwhile, those who want to make investments, and have 
ample money to spare for that purpose—I do not mean for specu- 
Jation—should avail themselves of the opportunity to pick up 
good bargains in gilt-edged stocks and bonds, when these drop 
off in sympathy with the rest of the market, if the existing de- 
pression continues. 

Europe is experiencing what this country experienced a year 
ago—a widespread depression in speculative circles. The bright- 
est spot in the financial horizon is the United States. Here the 
tendency is upward; in Kurope it is downward, thus completely 


aggregate means many millions of 


Secondly, 


exceedingly conservative, see the 


If it is one of . 
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reversing the conditions of a year ago. As a general prediction, 
I should still say that we may look for a buoyant year, and the 
moment that becomes apparent to the foreign investor and specu- 
Jator money will quickly begin to flow this way. The outcome 
of such a situation might be an old-fashioned, rampant, specula- 
tive movement, in which fortunes might be made or lost in a day. 

The resistance of the market to depressing influences shows 
that stocks are strongly held by investors, rather than by specu- 
lators. At the moment the bears feel encouraged to sell and 
thus create a large short interest, that moment the market will 
take an upward turn, and if gold shipments shall cease in part, 
or be limited to small amounts, I have a firm belief that the 
upward movement will be renewed. But reactions will be bound 
to come, and as I have advised my readers before so I advise 
them now, that if they can get a good profit to take it when they 
can, and await a reaction before they purchase a new line of 
stocks. 

*** JASPER,’ DEAR SIR: 
Trust stock as an investment, and oblige 
*“New York, June 23d, 1891.” 

Lead Trust is so frightfully over-capitalized, and is so closely 
in the hands of a few big holders, that it is nothing but a gigan- 
tic speculation. There is this to be said for it, however, it be- 
Jongs in some degree to what are known as “ industrial securi- 
ties.” represents tangible values. and is paying small dividends. 
I had rather have it, in a lively, active market, than a good many 
other speculative stocks selling at about the same price and rep- 
resenting nothing but paper. 


Will you kindly give your opinion on Lead 
A READER. 


** © JASPER,’ FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER :—Will you 
kindly give your opinion of the New York Co-operative Building and 
Loan Association ¥ By so doing you will oblige 

“Yours truly, 

“New Yor, June 23d, 1891."’ 

“Jasper” has had a number of similar inquiries regarding in- 
vestment companies in various parts of the United States. He 
calls the attention of his readers to the recent revelations con- 
cerning ex-Treasurer Bardsley, of Philadelphia, who was also 
president of the Philadelphia Bond and Investment Company, 
which had branch offices in various cities, and did a large busi- 
ness, principally because of the names of the prominent parties 
that appeared to be connected with the concern. The bonds 
were offered to the public on the monthly installment plan. 
Small monthly payments were required, and small quarterly dues. 
A large return was offered on the redemption of the bond, the 
later the redemption the larger the return. I warned my readers 
against this and other companies patterned after it, and told them 
that if any such large percentages of profit were to be made, | 
Wall Street parties would gobble up every chance to get hold 
of them. Look out for concerns that offer you too much. They 
are usualiy “ shaky.” 


O. M. H. 


“* JaspeR*:—You would greatly oblige a reader of your weekly 
articles if you would inform him if the Georgia Improvement Com- 
pany, now so largely advertised, is a safe investment. 

* Yours respectfully, 

“ New York, June 27th, 1891." 

If “ F. M. N.” will look at the last issue of Frank LEs.ie's 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER he will find that I have answered his 
inquiry, and in previous numbers I have answered similar in- 
quiries by others. 


F. M. N. 


“LAKE VALLEY, N. MEx. 
***JasPER’:—Does Western Union pay six per cent. regularly on 
$100 par’ If so, would you advise it as a seven per cent. investment 
stock at 81’ In your opinion is Missouri Pacific likely to continue its 
four per cent. dividend, and how do! you regard it as an investment 
at the price ? What do Nat. Cordage common and ae ? 
“ 199 


Western Union pays one and one-quarter per cent. quarterly, 
which is five per cent. instead of six per cent. per annum, though 
it paid an extra dividend of three-quarters per cent. last year. It 
is considered one of the best of what are known as “ investment- 
speculative ” stocks. In other words, it is not a gilt-edged in- 
vestment security, like Northwestern preferred and Alton; but 
it is a security that has paid its dividends with fair regularity, 
and has an excellent future before it, as Western Union virtually 
monopolizes the telegraph business. I think it is a very good 
thing to buy, if one does not fear to run a little risk, whenever it 
is in the seventies. 

While Missouri Pacific, controlled by those who are now 
identified with its management, may continue to pay its four 
per cent. dividend per annum, I do not think it ranks, as an in- 
vestment stock, quite as high as Western Union, and yet it isa 
fair investment at present prices. With good crop reports, it 
ought to sell much higher before the close of the season. 

As to National Cordage, the common pays eight per cent., the 
preferred eight per cent. This is in the hands of what I call 
* boomers.”” When they recently exerted all their influence over 
certain financial columns in this city to unload their stock at 
high prices, I warned my readers of the effort that was being 
made. Since that time the stock has dropped off decidedly, and 
T have no doubt that my readers now see that my warning was 
amply justified. 


A SEASIDE TRAGEDY. 

"ig ye of those seaside tragedies which too often mar the pleas- 
ures of the summer season at Long Branch and other points 

on the coast occurred at Elberon on the 24th ult., when Mr. 
Frederick Brokaw, a young man of twenty-three, son of a widely 
New York 


was drowned while attempt- 


known merchant, 
ing, with a companion, to res- 
cue three young women who 
ventured their 


had beyond 


depth in bathing. Young 
Brokaw graduated at Prince- 
ton in the class of this year, 
and was one of the most pop- 
ular men in that institution. 
He had wide family and social 
connections. He was a young 
man and 


of high purpose 





chivalric character, and his 


= friends anticipated for him a 


FRED. 


SaOE Aw. brilliant social and profession- 
al career. The tragedy was all the more melancholy because it 
was enacted in the presence of the parents and of a large group 
of spectators who stood helpless upon the bluff while the young 
men struggled in the * sea-puss,” in which the young women had 
been caught, and in which one of them went down with him. 
He was the catcher of the Princeton ball club; was a prominent 
amateur athlete; tiie captain of the base-ball team of the 
American Athletic Club, and belonged to several of the leading 
gun clubs, 
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SPAIN.—THE PILGRIMAGE TO RONCEVALLOS—PILGRIMS WITH THEIR CROSSES. 
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A RECEPTION BY QUEEN VICTORIA IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
SOME FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED,.—[See Pace 397.] 
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THE PRADO, SHOWING THE INDIAN STATUE. CUBAN LOVE-MAKING. STREET VIEW, SHOWING THE CATHEDRAL, 
VIEWS IN AND AROUND THE CITY OF HAVANA.—{See ArticLe on “Tae Destiny or Cusa,” ON EpitortaL PaGe.} 
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THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 


In removing the floor of 


HE London Pall Mall Gazette is responsible for this curious story : 


an old gymnasium connected with the old Royal Navy School buildings at New Cross, 8. E., 
the workmen discovered the skeleton of a cat in close juxtaposition to that of a rat, exactly as 


shown in the photograph. 


The bodies of the animals were not quite two inches apart in a sort of 


wedge-shaped cul-de-sac, which was wider at the top than the bottom, and so preventing the 


cat from quite reaching the rat. 


When found the entrance to the hole or passage was filled up 


with dust and rubbish, and there was nothing to prevent egress to the animals by the way they 


had entered except the disinclination of the cat to leave its prey. 


The skeletons when found were 


more than half covered with dust from the floor above them, and have probably been many years 


in the position they were found. 


A curious coincidence is that exactly the same discovery of the 


skeletons of a cat and rat together under a floor occurred while pulling down some old buildings 


to construct the People’s Palace. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BEAUTIFUL sketch in this issue by Miss 
A G. A. Davis, an artist with whose excel- 
lent work all our readers are familiar, represents 
an amateur photographer with “a difficult sub- 
ject.” 
particularly those who carry Kodaks and Hawk- 
eyes with them, and who. have contributed 
some of their best work to this paper. What 


amateur photography has done for the develop- 


The picture will please every one, and 


ment of artistic taste few appreciate. Many 
will recall that a short time ago it was thought 
necessary, in order to pose properly for a_pict- 
ure, to seek a first-class photographer and spend 
some time in his The 
proved that posing is, after all, an easy task, 


studio. amateur has 


and his work has demonstrated that there are 
many artists—perhaps some of the best—out- 
side the studios of professionals. 


“THE bottles used for Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup 
would fill a whole railroad train.” — Ex. 
Salvation Oil will cure rheumatism and neuralgia 


when all others fail. Price 25 cents. 


Tue coolest summers in America are at Coronado 
Beach, San Diego County, California. Write to the 
Hotel del Coronado for one of the beautiful brochures 
soon to be published. 








Lapres take Angostura Bitters generally when 
they feel low spirited. It brightens them up. 


Tue Fall River Line steamers, Puritan and Ply- 
mouth, are now leaving New York at 5:30, instead of 
5 p.m., as heretofore. 








TRAVEL MADE PERFECT. 


On your next trip West patronize the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and enjoy the ad- 
van 8 of departing from Grand Central Station, 
traveling over a great four-track railway, along the 
Hudson—America’s most picturesque and beautiful 
river—via Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest cataract, 
or along the south shore of Lake Erie. in new Wagner 
vee ¢ trains, with unsurpassed service and equip- 
ment. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over ny years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
ceas. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she beeame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








FOR SWEET CHARITY’S SAKE. 

HE entertainment on ship-board represented 

by a full-page picture in this issue, with 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew as the presiding genius, 
will bring to mind familiar recollections to those 
of our readers who have crossed the Atlantic. 
In mid-ocean it is customary on all large steamers 
to have a concert or some entertainment, gotten 
up by the passengers, among whom are always 
to be found professional or amateur artists, and 
the collections taken are usually devoted to the 
maintenance of the Sailors’ Home at Liverpool. 
For many years American passengers have pro- 
tested against the diversion of the collections to 
a single purpose—and that an English institution 
—and as a result of this protest the White Star 
Line, we believe, now divides the collections be- 
and an sailors’ 


tween an American English 


home. Sometimes the overbearing conduct of 
the captains of foreign steamers leads to unpleas- 
ant results. Not long since, the newspapers 
reported that the American passengers on a 
steamer requested the singing of the “Star 


Spangled Banner” as well as of English airs, 


and were curtly informed by the captain that he | 


had no music for our national song. Some of the 
passengers offered to contribute sufficient to pur- 
chase music, so that it should be on hand in the 
future, whereupon the captain abruptly withdrew 


from the dining-saloon. If boycotting were ever 


justified, it would be in the case of a steamer 


officered by such an unmanncrly man. 


———SSS—_ 


FUN. 
RUINED BY A LETTER. 


“THaT was a big failure of Marsh's, wasn’t 
it?” 

“ Tremendous !” 

“What caused it? 
Marsh was a very careful man.’ 

“Oh, he’s careful enough. Mrs. Marsh has 
been traveling in Europe, but everything would 
have been all right if she hadn’t sent a letter 
by cable saying she was soon to take the 
steamer.” 











I have always thought 


NO BOARD TO PAY. 

“AND so you're married, Jack ?” 

“Yes; I have succumbed, like many another 
before me, Love-match, pure and simple. Come 
around and see us sometime.” 

“Yes; I will, with pleasure. Where are you 
living?” 


“Well, I expect we shall be at her father’s | 





for some time to come.” 











AOME FOLDING BOAT O0O., MIAMISBURG, 0, 


CaTaloous 










Lows Firer.amost delicious and wholesome smoke 
(ONSOLIDATED QARETIE(Q Ave. D. 10ST. Mew YorK.- 
















). 








4;VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, whether 

4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether sim- 
ple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, permanently, 
and economically cured by the CuticuRA REMEDIEs, 
consisting of CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best 
ag and all other remedies fail. This is strong 

anguage, but true. Thousands of grateful testimonials 
from infancy to age attest their wonderful, unfailing, 
and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
(=~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin ag 

prevented by CuTicuRa Soap. | 


ee p [CURA | 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the CurTi1- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


KN5ON 










A 


p= eos = 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the pular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE_to anyone sending ue 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Send 10c in stamps for sample bottle Shandos 
Perfume. yi 








INSURANCE and FINANCIAL. 


LO OOOeSeaeaeeaeeeaeeaeeaec_ceeucanee eee 


Massachusetts Benefit Association. 

EXcHANGE BUILDING, 59 StaTE St., Boston, Mass. 

The largest natural premium association in New 
England. Over 24,000 members; $73,000,000 insurance 
in force; $640,000 emergency fund; $150,000 deposited 
with State Treasurer; $4,400,000 paid death losses. 
Policies $1,000 to, $20,000 containing most liberal 
features for insured —including half of amount for 

rmanent and total disability. GzkoreE A. LITCHFIELD, 

resident. New York office, GzorecE E. CURTIS, 
Manager, Potter Building. 


Home Life Insurance Co. 
254 Broadway, New York City. 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE. 


Deferred and Immediate Annuities. 
Holds $127 Assets for every $100 of Liability. 


*now all 
“vomen 


That the ARREN HOSE 
SUPPORTER Fastener has 
rounded holding edges, and cannot 
cut the stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must cut it. 
Beware of imitations resembling 
the Warren in general appearance. 
Demand the genuine which is 
stamped WARREN as shown on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 

Write for a ony, of our finely 
illustrated pamphiet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


Ladies and girls, 
eat Nae 

h ai | CY CLE s 
Address Cheap for all. 
FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. Box « 


HOTELS. 
RPLAAL AL LPP LLP LAL LLL LOLOL LOD 


GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM. 


All the most approved therapeutic appliances and 

modern improvements. Valuable mineral springs, 

including Salt and Iron waters. Cuisine Unsur- 

passed. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

Wm. E. Leffingwell, Manager, 
WarTkins, N. Y. 




































ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


{RAND AVENUE HOTEL. All modern improve- 
ments. For particulars address L. Siu, Prop. 
and intestinal troubles and 


| N D l E headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 





} ment is prepared only for piles. 
ranted. 
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save Money. BICYCLE 







send for prices to 
A.W.GUMP& CO.,Dayton,0. 


New Bicycles at reduced 
prices, and 400 second-hand 
ones, Difficult Repairing. 

Bicycles, Guns and Type 

» Writers taken in exchange. 

Boys’ or Girls’ 24-in. Safety, with rubber tires, $15.00. 

Boys’ 25-inch Safety, with rubbertires - - 7-90. 

Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to b’g’sand pedals, 55.00. 


HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure pilee 
when all other remedies have failed. It absorbs the 
tumors, allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, 
gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Oint- 
Every box is war- 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 


| WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Proprietors, Cleveland, O, 





) CELEBRATE 


THE RATED 
SMITH & WESSON REVOLVERS 


UNRIVALED FOR 


Beware of 






ae i ,- ; cheap tron 
urability, i. imitations, 
Safety, and hs ) Send for Illustrated 
Convenience ( © Catalogue & Price List, 


in Loading. §3))" Guaranteed Perfect. 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass. 





EE A safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 
FREE. 


PEABL C0., 308 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 11), 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Hellmuth Ester 
Coliege  "" 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


THE EACLE 
THE EASIEST RUNNING BICYCLE 
IN THE WORLD. 
&a°Speed, Comfort and Safety, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue sent Free to any Address. 


THE EAGLE BICYCLE MFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 








i THE CROWN PE 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 
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Glossy Sheen 


And vigorous growth, so much admired in 
hair, can be secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. There is nothing better than 
this preparation for keeping the scalp clean, 
ool, and healthy. It restores to faded and 
gray hair the original color and beauty, pre- 
rents baldness, and imparts to the hair a 
ilky texture and a lasting and delicate fra- 
grance. The most elegant and economical 
lressing in the market, no toilet is complete 
without Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

‘*My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made. It imparts a soft 


And Silky Texture 


to the hair, and gives much satisfaction.” — 
J. A. Adams, St. Augustine, Texas. 

“After using a number of other prepara- 
tions without any satisfactory result, I find 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor is causing my hair to 
grow.” —A. J. Osment, General Merchant, 
Indian Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only preparation 
I could ever find to remove dandruff, cure 
itching humors, and prevent loss of hair. I 
confidently recommend it.’’—J. C. Butler, 
Spencer, Mass. 


Result From Using 


*“Ayer’s Hair Vigor will prevent prema- 
ture loss of hair and when so .,ost will stim- 
ulate a new growth. I have used the prepa- 
ration for those purposes and know whereof 
I affirm.’’-—A. Lacombe, Opelousas, La. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


PREPARED BY e 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 





ONLY TRUNK LINE 


Entering the City of New York. 


All trains arrive at and depart from 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
42d Street and Fourth Ave., New York. 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


(N.Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., LEssEe.) 


The Picturesque Route for Business 
and Pleasure Travel 
— Via — 
West Shore of World-famed Hudson River, 
and Through the Mohawk Valley. 


THROUCH TRAINS 
—wWITH— 
Fast Service for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and all points west. 

Magnificent sleeping and drawing-room carson all 
through trains. For tickets, time-tables, and informa- 
tion regarding West Shore Railroad call on or address 
H. B. Jacor, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 363 
Broadway, New York, or C. C. LAMBERT, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 

»ge Write for copy of * Suburban Times," issued 
monthly. 


OLD CLAIMS 
SETTLED 
under NEW Law. 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents send for blank applica- 
a fn 


tions andinformation. ParTrick O’F4aRRELL, Pension 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Judge Library. 


Best medium for bringing 


DIRECT RETURNS 


in America, considering present charge for space. 


SPEGIAL OFFE 


For JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER, 

20 lines in all three issues -- $21 
Combined guaranteed circulation, 
200,000 COPIES, 

Address WILLET F. COOK, Adv. Mer. 
“ Jupar,” 110 Firra Ave., N. Y. 


MILLER BROS: STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN 4) the BEST. 
MILLERBROS CurteryCo, M.F.R.S.of STEEL 
M N NN Ink Erase »” F 











PENS 


( 


| dren have all they can afford to do to buy plain 





| 
| 
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NATURAL GAS is about as vein a thing as 


CATLIN’S IMPROVED 


Pocket Ghess Board 


(PATENTED.) 

All Leather, New Pattern, Russia Covered, Flexible, 
Durable, and Elegant. Especially adapted for prob 
lems. The tourist’s companion. Price, $2. Second 
quality, $1.50. Sent by mail. Address 

FEF. CATLIN, 
P. O. Box 3650, New York. 


THE P.D. 0. CAMERA. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN 
DETECTIVE CAMERAS. 
en "mm Takes Pictures 4x5 
inches in size, either 
(é, Nite vertically or hor- 
—_—_ izontally, 
Can be Used with Either Our Cut Films or Plates. 


Handsomely covered with black grained leather. 
Price, complete, with 3 double holders, only $20- 


Anthony’s Climax Negative Films Reduce Weight 
and Space to a Minimum. 


14 doz. Films weigh less than 1 doz. glass plates. 


E.&H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of Photographic 
Apparatus, Chemicals, and Supplies, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


50 Years Established in this line of Business. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 
Stomach Bitters 


Anp 4s Fine a Corpian As EVER MapE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FONKE, JR., Sole Manor & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, - 
105 FIFTH AVE. ~ - <arem 


| ACCORDING to a medical expert, ‘those who 
have indigestion as well as growing children” | can be mentioned. 


| should drink 


Most men who are afflicted with growing chil- 


rich cream. This seems foolish. 

“HE of all 
mankind, was Benedict Arnold,” said the orator, 
“ What 


comes next?” he whispered to Wagg, who was 


was entitled to the execration 


” 





milk. “and Here he _ hesitated. 


yet 


THE heartlessness of some men is monumental. 


; . s “ . Ave aved a c »t.”” 
In Indiana an overseer of the poor refused to | Prompting him. “He never played a cornet, 





whispered Wagg.—New York Sun. 


pay a marriage license for a pauper. The next 


thing we know of it will be a misdemeanor for = , 4 
WirE—‘‘ I'm terribly afraid of that band of 


gypsies that came into the neighborhood yester- 
Husband —‘“ Well, if any of them call 
here to-day, get rid of them the best way you 
can.” 
Husband—* Oh, well, if the worst comes to the 


paupers to keep dogs.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


“WHEN I see all those Italians coming into 
this country,” said Wilkins, “I 
with. one thing.” “What 
Bunker. ‘That Italy must be 
quite a desirable place to live in."—New York | 


day.” 
am impressed 
that?” asked 


getting to be | 






is Wife—“ But suppose they won’t go?” 
worst, just invite them in and give them some of 
Herald. 


Secret of a Beautiful Face, 


Every lady desires to be considered hand- 
some. The most important anpunes to beauty 
is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. 
With this essential a lady appears handsome, 
even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough 
or Discolored Skin should lose no time in pro- 
curing and applying 


LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


CUT THIS OUT. 
THE BUREAU OF PRESS CLIPPINGS 


BRANCH OF 


The Cuited Press. 


“WORLD” BLpG., NEw YorK. CHICAGO OFFICE: 
FRANK A. BURRELLE, Pres, 





It will immediately obliterate all such im- 
pertectsone, and is entirely harmless, It has 
een chemically analyzed by the Board of 
Health of New York City. Entirely free from 
any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this de- 
lightful toilet preparation, and in every in- 
stance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, 
if you desire to be beautiful, give LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial and be convinced 
of its wonderful efficacy. 

Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists 
everywhere. 247 PEARL STREET 


Price, 76 Cents per Bottle. 
































EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 









Please to enter my order for Personal Notices and Clippings on the following 


WHY does your neighbor’s dress 
wear twice as long as yours? 


BECAUSE it is lined with 


GILBERT'S GOODS, 


which prevents the seams from 
parting. 













Their namo on selvage. 





































Ball- Pointed Pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 


Buy an assorted box for 25 cents and choose 
&@ pen to sult your hand. 







PERMANENTLY CURED 
by that t discovery “ THE 
HELPING HAND.” Indorsed by Press, Public, 
ay ee a ane hy ny Saveqates. 
e nt ‘or the uer 
ao Tobacto fais mee ty ven eoeretty. 
Tasteless. @2 per box,all Dru 


stsor from us. 
Absolute Secrecy. Free Book, Sealed. STANDARD 
DRUG CO., Knox Iding, 212 Broad 


The “ Fxperation” Holders prevent the pen 
from blotting, and give a firm grip 
Price, 5, 15, and 2 cents. 

Of all Stationers, or 
THE AMERICAN NEWS 00., New York. 


FEDSRATION 
HOLDER 























CONTEST. 


OUR THIRD PHOTOGRAPHIC 


The publishers of FRANK Lestik’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Offer the following awards, to be competed for by amateur photog 
raphers exclusively, in a third competition : 


First—An award of $135 in cash [or $200 in case the successful contestant is a subscriber to the 
the most perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the time o 
the photograph 

Srconp—An award of $75 in cash [or $100 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) tothe amateur photographer sending us the next most 
perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the time of the exposure to the completion of the photograph. , 

THIRD—An award of $50 in cash [or $75 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] to the amateur photographer sending us the third 
most perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the time of exposure to the printing and finishing of the photograph. 

FourtH—An award of $35 in cash [or $50 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paver) to the amateur photographer who shall send us the 
most perfect and artistic specimen of work, the exposure of which has been made solely by himself or herself, and the developing, mounting or finishing 
by others. 


paper] to the amateur photographer who shall send us 
making the exposure to the mounting and finishing of 


FirrH—An award of $2) in cash [or $25 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] to the amateur photographer sending us the second 
best specimen of work, the exposure of which has been made solely by the contestant, and the developing, mounting or finishing by others 
SixTH—An award of $10 in cash [or $20 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] to the amateur photographer sending us the third 


best specimen of work where assistance has been rendered him or her by others subsequent tothe time of making the exposure. — 

SEVENTH—An award of $8 in cash [or $15 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] for the fourth best specimen of 
amateur photographer without assistance from others, ; ; 

EraHtH—An award of $6 in cash [or $10 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] for the fifth best specimen of work done 
amateur photographer without assistance from others 

NinTH—An award of $5 in cash and an award of #4 in cash [or $8 and $7 respectively, if the successful contestants are subscribers to the paper] for 
the feurth and fifth best specimens of work respectively done by amateur photographers where assistance has been rendered by others subsequent to the 
time of making the exposure 7 ; 

As in the first and second contests, a page of the paper will be devoted each week to the reproduction of the choicest pictures rece 
to week, and at the close of the competitive period the successful photographs will be published ; j 

Whether a contestant is a subscriber or not will have no weight whatever in the rendering of the decisions, A subscriber will have an extra advantage, 
after a decision is arrived at, of receiving a larger amount by 530 per cent. than he would were he not on our subscription list. A person can subse 
for the “ Weekly ” for one, six or twelve months, as he or she may choose, only the subscription must be received by us prior to the date of the closing of 
the contest to permit of its falling under the subscription class. 


RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST. 


The contest will close October Ist, 1891, and the prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as possible 
by us before October Ist. : 

No restriction is made as to the number of photographs sent in by any one contestant, nor as to date or time of taking them, excepting that photographs 
which have been entered in our previous contests cannot be received {n the present competition. . 

The photographs must be sent in mounted and finished complete, and must in all cases, when forwarde d by mail or express, } 
otherwise they are liable to rejection. 

The size of the photograph can be as large or as small as the judgment of the contestant may dictate 

The subject of the photograph may be scenery, figures (animate or inanimate], architecture [exterior or interfor views 
testant may choose. ss 


work done by an 


by an 


ived from 


week 





All entries in the contest must be received 


}], or any object 


The contestant must fill out the following blank [cutting the same from the paper] and send it in with the photograph or package of photographs 
which he desires to enter in the contest. Each entry in the competition must be accompanied by one of these blanks properly fille d out Vn ent 
however, can consist of one ora number of photographs, as stated above, and when sent in at one time but one blank is required, If a nut f 


photographs are sent in by the same contestant at different times, they must each time be accompanied bya blank, filled out as stated 
In addition to sending the blank below, the contestant will kindly write his name and address on each photogra rh pe may eend in, 
All entries and communications must be addressed as follows: ARKELL & HA RRISO a... oe 
Photographic Contest. JupGE BULLDING, New York Crry, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST, FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





Name Peet ee ee ee ee 
Addre Ss 


without assistance from others .. 


State whether work was done with or 


Tlow many photos are tnclosed -- Date 
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Mr. C.—“ So I see Miss Clara is going to marry Mr. W., the rich young lawyer?’ 
Miss E.— Yes; she found she couldn’t very well refuse to accept a legal tender.” 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. 
Government Food Report. 





HOTEL Overlooking Central Park, 







Fifth Avenue, 58th 
and 59th sts,, 
New York. 
Highest ' 
Class. 
Absolutely 
FIRE-PROOF 
On American and 
° European Plans, 
Within helf block 6th | 





Ave. Elevated R. R. terminus. 5th Ave. 
Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors. 








EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's Invisible Tabular Ear Cushions. W his, 
pers heard. ful when all 4 FREE 


fail. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
‘IN DARKEST AFRICA,’’ 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


“The Liebig Company's Extract wasjof the choic- 
est." Page 39, Vol. 1. 

“ Liebig and meat soups had to be prepared in suf- 
ficient quantities to serve out cupfuls to each weak- 
ened man as he staggered in.’’—Page 89, Vol. 1. 

‘One Madi managed to craw] near my tent. 














inches of it, and with the addition of a pint of hot 
broth made from the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Beef we restored him to his senses.”—Page 58, Vol. 


Genuine only with fac- 
simile of J. von Liebig’s 
pore inblueink across 
label, thus; 


** | 
He was at once borne to a fire and laid within a few | 





| 





Extract of BEEF. 


—_—— 


USED BY | 


All Good Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


Send to ARMOUR & 5 ° 
for Cook Book showing oe Oe Ghicago: 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


| 


| 
| 











POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON 


Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


| 


NEW KODAKS. 





“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N, Y. 
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thi ) 
Something new Shoes 


and worthy of attention as it combines in one 





shoe all the advantages of three styles as hereto- 
fore made. For Yachting we secure suction 
without perforating the sole; for Tennis, Base- 
ball, Mountain climbing, or wherever surety of 
Foothold is desired, we secure greater clinging 
| surface than possible with a rubber pointed sole : 
This cut shows how it is done, and where our 











| * 

3 oe Ladies 
~ We have added a Ladies’ Dep’t 
for Summer Goods and we have 
the assurance of the best dealers 
that it is the finest line ever shown. 
We can furnish the ** Korrect 
Shape”’ in Oxford (the style | 
above) or in Blucher cut with 
Piccadilly toe in seventeen differ- 
ent colors in Ooze from pure 
white to black, or in Russet 












mark is affixed on Tennis Goods. 
¢ FRENCH CALF, KANGAROO, 
+ Cordovan, Patent Leather, Mex- 
TAN ican Burro, English Grain (genu- 
ine importations) are made in black goods; 
Canvas, White or Colored (trimmed in any 
style) Russet Leatherand Royal Calf, com- 
. z prise our light goods for Summer;—andall 
Calf. Also made In white or | these are made on our “‘ Korrect Shape’? 
Colored Canvas and trimmed | lasts, the result of 30 years' experience in 
with all kinds and colors of leather. | S4PPlying the best trade of this country. 
All these different styles are made 


either high or low cut, and a// are 








On our Leather Gc ods, a, 
which are made in every 


made with a rubber sole (insuring | style from the low cut oe 
x e . ~ N C 

against dampness) which is first | Oxford or Fulldress Eve- 7 Shape " 

cemented and then sewed to the | ning Shoe, to our Russet get 





shoe. Our 17 samples of OoZe | or English Grain bellows 
will be sent on application to any | tongue Hunting Boot, this “TRADE MARK”? is 
one naming this publication. stamped on the ball and heel. 

Wherever you are,ask your dealer to show you the Burt & Packard “ Korrect Shape 
Shoes.” If he doesn’t carry them in stock, accept no substitute, but write us. 


PAKARD & FIELD, (sur®sckera,) Brockton, Mass. 
Finest material money can buy. Finished in Enamel and Nickel+ Bh 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers. Sporting Goods of All Kinds, etc. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CoO. BOSTON,"MASS. 








SAFETY 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball 
Bearings to all Running Parts, including Pedals Suspension Saddle 

















The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans-— 15 { 50 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $ 0 $ . 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 

THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KAMARET, 
and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 

t. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 

Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 

















“for aclean ho S 
Gtclean with SAAPOLIO: 4 

aSAPOLIO is 
- a solid cake ofscourins soap. 


rn 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. | 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
EMBROIDERY, KNITTING 
AND CROCHET WORK. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame 
and other Laces, 

Sold by all respectable dealerg throughaugs | 

the country on Spools and in Balla. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLA | 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


YOU WILL NEVER KNOW HOW OHEAP 


Wall Paper 


van be bought until you send for samples of the 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


we are offering. Please remember these are All 
New Goods just made by the Lest and Largest 
Manufactories in the Country. Noshortlength 
goods made at any price. 





3c. to 5e, per roll, 
- 5e, to 10e, per roll, 
8c. to 20c, per roll. 


Pretty Patterns without Gilt, - 
Beautiful Gilt Papers, - 
Elegant Embossed Gilts, - 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 


Send $1.75 TO THE 
IMPERIAL PACKING CO., 


of Canajoharie, N. Y., for 
A BEECH-NUT HAM. 
Used by all the Leading Hotels of the Country. | 





ALL witH Borprers To Matcn THEM. 


3 to 9inch Borders and Friezes, - 1c. per yard. 
4to 18in. Gilt Borders and Friezes, 2c.,3c.,5c. per yard. 
Send 8c. Stamps for 100 Handsome Samples. 


Fr. H. CADY, 


305 High Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





